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MAKING WEST VIRGINIA A FREE STATE 


Tur Histortc BackGROUND 


In 1763 the Peace of Paris definitely fixed the boundaries 
of Virginia, giving as its western line, the Mississippi 
River from the Ohio River to the Lake of Woods.’ As time 
and settlement progressed, the other colonies, growing fear- 
ful of Virginia’s commanding position, protested against 
her retention of this vast territory. Finally, in 1784, Vir- 
ginia ceded to the Congress of the Confederation all lands 
lying north and west of the Ohio River. She wanted it 
stipulated, however, that the territory between the Ohio 
River and the Allegheny Mountains comprising what is 
now West Virginia should remain forever hers. Although 
the Congress did not make this stipulation, for the reason 
that Virginia was unable to show title; Virginia was, never- 
theless, permitted to retain possession of the said territory.” 

‘‘'The surface of Virginia of that day is divided into 
two unequally inclined planes and a centrally located valley. 
The eastern plane is subdivided into the Piedmont and the 
Tidewater; the western into the Allegheny Highlands, the 
Cumberland Plateau, and the Ohio Valley section; the 
area between was designated the Valley.’’ The eastern 


1 Hall, The Rending of Virginia, 13. 
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part of the State abounds in rich fertile soil, well adapted 
to agriculture, while the western portion, especially the 
trans-Allegheny region possesses in large quantities such 
natural resources as bituminous coal, building stone, natural 
gas and petroleum.* The ‘‘ Valley,’’ a part of the great 
Appalachian range of valleys, is a depressed surface, sev- 
eral hundred feet below the top of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains on the one side, and the Alleghenies on the other. It 
is the dividing line of the two sections of the State then 
known as eastern and western Virginia. 

The earlier settlements west of the mountains were 
made by the more adventurous persons of the east, who had 
no property or other ties to attach them to the soil whence 
they came. At a later date, a more substantial class, Ger- 
mans and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, made settlements in 
this western country. They brought few slaves with them 
but engaged in agriculture. A new type of people from the 
free States to the north and west, next, came to Western 
Virginia.* 

Slavery did not become a flourishing institution there, 
and in the decades between the years of 1840 and 1860, the 
demand for slave labor in the Gulf States caused the bulk 
of the slave population to go to that market. The com- 
mercial and industrial interests developed there found their 
outlets west and north. There was little intercourse of any 
kind and practically no commerce with Eastern Virginia. 
No railroad connected the west with the east. Burning 
political differences manifested themselves, and these, with 
the lack of commercial and social intercourse already noted, 
accentuated strife between the two sections,® as was mani- 
fested in every State constitutional convention held prior 
to the Civil War. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1829 at Richmond was 
one of the most important conventions in the history of the 
Virginia dissension. The transmontane people, the people 

3 Ambler, Sectionaiism in Virginia, 1776-1861, 1-3. 
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of the Valley and some of those of the Piedmont were 
arrayed against the aristocratic land owners of the Tide- 
water, demanding a greater share in the government of the 
Commonwealth. The leading issues before the convention 
were: (1) the question of extension of suffrage, (2) a more 
equitable basis of representation in the legislature, and (3) 
the question of taxation as a minor problem. 

The right of suffrage was then conditioned upon the 
ownership of land. The law regulating this matter had 
remained the same since 1776, except that the number of 
acres of improved land, the possession of which entitled one 
to vote, had been reduced from 50 to 25. Thus all those per- 
sons who were not attached to land or who did not possess 
land in sufficient quantities were denied the ballot. The 
west, whose white population, in 1829, was 319,516, argued 
and fought for citizen-suffrage, while the east, whose white 
population was 362,745 at this time, representing a fifteen 
per cent increase since 1790, as compared with one of 150 
per cent for the west, opposed this measure.’ 

The question of the reapportionment of representation 
was one of the greatest importance. Here again, just as 
suffrage was based upon the ownership of land, representa- 
tion was based upon interests. In 1828 the House of Dele- 
gates consisted of two hundred and fourteen members; the 
Senate of twenty-four.’’ Of these numbers the transmon- 
tane country had but eighty delegates and nine senators.° 
This section, then proposed that the basis of apportionment 
should be the white population. The cismontane people 
opposed this, since any change in this direction would tend 
to place too much political power in the hands of the 
westerners. 

After a discussion on the white and mixed bases pro- 
posals, which lasted three weeks, the convention finally 
turned to a consideration of the various plans of compro- 
mise. Mr. Gordon, of Albemarle County, presented a plan 


6 Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 1776-1861, 137. 
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which was finally accepted with slight modifications. He 
ignored completely the basis question and attempted an 
equitable distribution of representation. ‘‘ It provided for 
a Senate of twenty-four, of which ten would come from the 
West; and a House of one hundred and twenty; of which 
twenty-six would come from the trans-Allegheny, twenty- 
four from the Valley, thirty-seven from the Piedmont and 
thirty-three from the Tidewater.’’® Incidentally this plan 
was quite acceptable to the populous counties of the Pied- 
mont foothills and the Valley, for it tended to increase their 
representation. 

As a constitutional basis for future reapportionments 
of representation, the following provision was made a part 
of the constitution: 


‘*That the General Assembly, after the year of 1841 and at inter- 
vals of not less than ten years, shall have authority, two-thirds of 
each House concurring, to make re-apportionments of Delegates 
and Senators throughout the Commonwealth, so that the number 
of Delegates shall not at any time exceed one hundred and fifty, 
nor of Senators thirty-six.’’° 


The question of taxation was one of some importance. 
Prior to 1829, the west had drawn annually for admini- 
strative purposes more than it had contributed to the treas- 
ury. Real estate values in the west were low because of 
the lack of speculative spirit there, and, consequently, taxes 
were not collected in great amounts. The west now desired 
(1) greater revenues to construct roads and canals and to 
maintain free schools and (2) the power to tax the slave 
property of the east. There were at this time east of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains 397,000 Negro slaves subject to tax- 
ation and nearly 50,000 in the west. The slave property 
contributed one-third of the revenue of the State. The east, 
therefore, determined not to give to the west the desired 
power to tax her property." 


9 Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 1776-1861, 
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Although the question of reapportionment of representa- 
tion, the question of taxation and the suffrage question were 
among the foremost considerations of the Convention, the 
underlying and basic cause of all this strife was the slavery 
issue.!2, Those who advocated and supported the institu- 
tion of slavery were loath to surrender to the people of the 
west any of the power and privileges that they possessed. 
Some of Eastern Virginia and a great majority of the people 
in Western Virginia were opposed to slavery. They be- 
lieved still in the principles advocated by the fathers of the 
country as set by George Mason, who, while deploring the 
institution, had formerly said: ‘‘Slavery discourages arts 
and manufactures. The poor despise labor when performed 
by slaves. They prevent the immigration of whites, who 
really enrich and strengthen a country. They produce the 
most pernicious effect on manners. Every master of slaves 
is born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of 
Heaven onacountry. By an inevitable chain of causes and 
effects, Providence punishes national sins by national 
calamities.’’!3 

A memorial presented to the convention in October in 
1829, said that Virginia was in a state of ‘‘ moral and 
political retrogression ’’ and proceeded to specify: 


‘“‘That the causes heretofore frequently assigned are the true 
ones we do not believe. ... We humbly suggest our belief that the 
slavery that exists and which with gigantic strides is gaining 
ground among us, is, in truth, the great efficient cause of the multi- 
plied evils we deplore. We cannot conceive that there is any other 
cause sufficiently operative to paralyze the energies of a people 
so magnanimous, to neutralize the blessings of Providence included 
in the gift of a land so happy in its soil, its climate, its minerals 
and its waters; and to annul the manifold advantages of our 
republican system and geographical position. If Virginia has 
already fallen from her high estate, and if we have assigned a 
true cause for her fall, it is with the utmost anxiety that we look 
to the future to the fatal termination of the scene. As we value 
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our domestic happiness, as our hearts yearn for the prosperity of 
our offspring, as we pray for the guardian care of the Almighty 
over our Country—we earnestly inquire what shall be done to 
avert the impending ruin. The efficient cause of our calamities is 
vigorously increasing in magnitude and potency, while we wake 
and while we sleep.’’!* 


The able men in the convention saw that no permanent 
agreement could be reached between the two sections until 
the basic cause of the whole conflict had been settled. The 
power of the big planters, however, was too great and there 
was made no constitutional provision having the purpose 
to abolish slavery. The Convention of 1829-30, therefore, 
settled nothing. A compromise was effected on the ques- 
tion of re-apportionment of representation; a constitutional 
provision set forth a program of future apportionments; 
but the permanent settlement of this and other important 
questions was left for the Convention of 1850. 

The Assembly of 1831-32 was the scene of an intense 
debate on the issue of slavery. Because of a turn of events, 
a more definite cleavage had come between the east and the 
west. The domestic slave trade, improved methods of 
agriculture, internal improvements, better means of com- 
munication, the consequent increase of capital which helped 
to restore the impoverished lands and to bring into use the 
uncultivated areas of the east, brought about in that section 
a marked revival of interest in the economic possibilities 
of slavery.1° The west took a step in the opposite direction. 

It must be remembered, however, that there were but 
few abolitionists of the extreme type in the western sec- 
tions of Virginia. The responsible leaders in this movement 
against slavery were not concerned with any moral or 
religious theories on the subject, but rather, were acting 
because of their conviction that slavery was an economic 
evil. These men saw that the States to the north and west 
of them had outstripped them in the race for material pros- 


14 Hall, The Rending of Virginia, 45. 
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perity. They saw, too, the gradual but unrelenting impover- 
ishment of the east. They concluded, therefore, that their 
lack of prosperity was due to their proximity to the slave- 
holding section of the State. The belief became current 
that the natural resources of the west would attract capital 
and population, if the objectional slaves were removed. In 
consequence, therefore, they favored a gradual emancipa- 
tion and deportation of the slaves.!¢ 

Numerous petitions, memorials and resolutions found 
their way to the Assembly. These may be divided into 
three classes: (1) those asking for the removal of free 
Negroes from the State; (2) those seeking to amend the 
Federal Constitution with a view to giving Congress power 
to appropriate money with which to purchase slaves and 
transport them and the free Negroes from the United 
States; and (3) those urging the State to devise some 
scheme for gradual emancipation.’7 The first class of peti- 
tions came principally from the large slave-holding sections 
of the State; the second and third classes came from those 
sections of the State in which slaves were not numerous. 

It was evident that this Assembly must take a definite 
position with reference to the question of the abolishment 
of slavery. Accordingly, therefore, a number of these reso- 
lutions concerning slavery were referred to a select com- 
mittee composed of twenty-one members, sixteen of whom 
were from counties east of the Blue Ridge. After three 
days of conference, during which fiery discussions and 
motions were rampant in the legislature, the committee 
reported to the effect that ‘‘ it is inexpedient for the present 
to make any legislative enactment for the abolition of 
slavery.’"8 Mr. Preston, of Montgomery, moved immedi- 
ately to amend the report by substituting therefor: ‘‘ It is 
expedient at this time to adopt some legislative enactment 
for the abolition of slavery.’*® The amendment was de- 


16 Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 186. 
17 Ibid., 189. 
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feated by a vote of seventy-three to fifty-eight. Mr. Bryce, 
of Goochland County, thereupon, proposed to amend the 
report of the select committee, already herein noted, by 
prefixing the following preamble: ‘‘Profoundly sensible of 
the great evils arising from the condition of the Colored 
population of the Commonwealth; induced by humanity 
as well as policy to an immediate effort for the removal, in 
the first place as well as those who are now free as of such 
as may hereafter become free, believing that this effort, 
while it is in just accordance with the sentiment of the com- 
munity on the subject, will absorb all our present means; 
and that a further action for the removal of the slaves, 
should await a more definite development of public 
opinion.’”° This preamble was adopted, despite tremen- 
dous opposition of the pro-slavery men. 

The discussion of 1832 was followed by a decided reaction 
against the proposal for the abolition of slavery. Professor 
Thomas R. Dew, of William and Mary College, crystallized 
the pro-slavery sentiment in a masterful essay entitled: 
A Review of the Debates in the Virginia Legislature of 
1831-32. This essay dealt with the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of slavery in all countries and especially with 
the rise and development of Negro slavery in America. It 
pointed out the difficulties attendant upon the deportation 
of the free black and slave populations, and the danger to 
society of their emancipation without deportation. It ridi- 
culed the idea of a successful slave uprising under the con- 
ditions then obtaining, and held that the whole discussion of 
so momentous a question by young and inexperienced legis- 
lators was entirely out of order. The forceful argument 
of Professor Dew was met by one from Jesse Burton Har- 
rison, whose essay was entitled: ‘‘ A Review of the Speech 
of Thomas Marshall in the Virginia Assembly of 1831-32.’’ 
Mr. Harrison’s arguments to prove that Negro slavery in 
Virginia was an economic evil appeared to be merely a re- 
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iteration of the arguments of Marshall.22 Former Presi- 
dent Madison also replied briefly to Dew. His essay set 
forth that Dew had held too cheaply the presence of Negro 
slavery and emigration and ascribed too much importance 
to the influence of the tariff laws.”* 

By far the most important sectional issue in Virginia 
during the period 1834 to 1850 was that arising out of a 
movement for a united slave-holding South. The Virginia 
Congressmen had voted as a body against the ‘‘ Wilmot 
Proviso,’’ the abolition of the domestic slave trade and the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. In spite 
of these facts, leading citizens of Western Virginia were 
trying to devise ways and means whereby to rid that por- 
tion of the State of Negro slavery. Dr. Henry Ruffner, 
Henry McDowell Moore and John Letcher were prominent 
among those who proposed a plan whereby the gradual 
emancipation of all slaves in the State west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains would be effected. The plan was first 
debated in the Franklin Society at Lexington in 1847, Later 
it appeared as a pamphlet entitled An Address to the 
People of West Virginia by a Slaveholder of West Vir- 
ginia. This pamphlet proposed to show that slavery was 
opposed to the public welfare and that it might be gradually 
abolished without results detrimental to the rights and 
interests of the slave holders. It contained elaborate com- 
parisons between the slave-holding States and those not 
holding slaves, to the disadvantage of the former, in tend- 
ing to prove that slavery was an economic evil.”* 

Dr. Ruffner, later speaking of the movement, said: ‘‘ No 
one so far as I can remember took the abolitionist ground 
that slave holding was a sin and ought to be abolished. 
With us, it was merely a question of expediency and was 
argued with special reference to the interests of West Vir- 
ginia.’’ Speaking of the reception of the pamphlet in West- 
ern Virginia, he said that the editors in the Valley, doubting 


22 Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 202. 
23 Ibid., 202. 
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the success of the scheme, hesitated to endorse his efforts; 
but that west of the Alleghenies it met with a most encour- 
aging reception.”> 

There began during the two decades from 1830 to 1850 a 
period of internal improvements because of a rapid increase 
in the population and wealth of Western Virginia. The con- 
struction of turnpikes and local railroads in the trans- 
Allegheny country and the projection of other improve- 
ments attracted there immigrants, and served also to interest 
speculation in its cheap lands and natural resources. Eng- 
lish and eastern capitalists purchased large tracts of land 
and sold them in small parcels to settlers who occupied 
them.?® Capitalists from the Middle West and New Eng- 
land States established small manufactories there, and im- 
migrants coming thither chose between working therein and 
becoming farmers or teachers. A considerable German 
population was numbered among these immigrants. The 
census of 1850 showed an excess of 90,372 white population 
in the West over that in the East. The lands in the trans- 
montane country had risen to a value of only fifteen million 
dollars less than the cash value of the lands east of the 
Blue Ridge.?? 

It is significant that the improvements during this period 
had tended, altogether, to connect the commercial interests 
of Western Virginia more definitely with those of the Free 
States to the north and west. Not a single railroad con- 
nected the western part of the State with the Tidewater. 
The proceeds of bond issues floated to promote internal im- 
provements in the State had not been used to effect commer- 
cial ties between the two sections of the State, nor had any 
considerable portion thereof been used to improve the 
western districts. On the other hand, the interest of the 
people at the foot hills of the Piedmont had become more 
definitely aligned with those of the other eastern sections 
of the State. The chief grievance of the former had been 


25 Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 245. 
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remedied by the compromise convention of 1829-30, which 
gave them a larger representation in the House of Dele- 
gates. Likewise, the pursuit of intensive agriculture in the 
Valley had led to the introduction of many slaves there, 
thus tending to create a bond of interest between this region 
and the slave-holding east. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1850, therefore, the people of the transmontane coun- 
try found themselves arrayed against the three other sec- 
tions of the State.?® 

It has been herein noted that the Convention of 1829-30 
settled nothing. A compromise had been effected which 
relieved somewhat the tension that existed over the matter 
of representation. The constitutional provision that gave 
to the Assembly the power, after 1841 and thereafter at 
intervals of not less than ten years, and under prescribed 
conditions, to make re-apportionments of representation had 
never been availed of. In view of its phenomenal growth 
in wealth and population, the west keenly resented this 
failure to act on the part of the Assembly of 1841-42.29 The 
questions, therefore, that confronted the Convention of 
1829-30 were again brought forward in 1850. 

The Convention of 1850 met at Richmond in October, 
but shortly adjourned until January 6, 1851. In Feb- 
ruary the question of the basis of representation was taken 
up. The Committee appointed to determine the proper 
basis could reach no agreement; thereupon, many plans 
were submitted by delegates from each section of the State. 
The western delegates proposed that the House of Dele- 
gates should consist of one hundred and fifty-six members, 
should be elected biennially, and that the Senate should 
consist of fifty members chosen for four years; both Houses 
should be elected upon the suffrage basis; and in 1862 and 
every ten years thereafter, a re-apportionment should be 
made on that basis. The eastern delegates proposed a 
House of Delegates of one hundred and fifty-six members 
and a Senate of thirty-six; both Houses should be elected 


28 Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 253. 
29 Tbid., 253. 
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on the mixed basis and re-apportionments should be made 
on that basis in 1855 and every ten years thereafter. 

Neither of these plans was adopted. Consequently vari- 
ous plans of compromise were brought forward. Botts, of 
Richmond, and George W. Summers, of Kanawha, were 
among those who suggested propositions. On the motion 
of Mr. Martin, of Henry County, it was decided that a com- 
mittee of eight, four from each section, be elected by the 
convention to provide a compromise. On the fifteenth day 
of May, this committee reported in favor of a House of 
Delegates of one hundred and fifty members; eighty-two 
from the west and sixty-eight from the east; and a Senate 
of fifty; thirty from the east and twenty from the west. 
It provided further for a re-apportionment in 1865 and for 
submitting both the mixed and suffrage bases to the people 
should the Assembly, at that time, fail to agree.*! The 
plan was rejected. Following the failure of several other 
compromise plans, Chilton presented with modifications the 
report of the committee of eight.3? This report provided 
that the numbers therein indicated for each house remain 
unchanged; but should the legislature of 1865 fail to re-ap- 
portion representation, the governor would be ‘‘ required 
to submit to the vote of the people four propositions, 
namely; (1) the suffrage basis, (2) the mixed basis, (3) the 
white population basis, and (4) the taxation basis.’’ This 
plan was carried in committee of the whole and later, with 
slight modifications, was adopted by the Convention. 

The question of suffrage was settled amicably since the 
delegates from neither section opposed an extension thereof. 
The privilege of the ballot, therefore, was extended to 
‘* Every white male citizen of the commonwealth of the 
age of twenty-one years ’’;°* paupers and others usually 
excepted, not to be included. 

The question of taxation was one of the important issues 
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to be settled. The eastern delegates opposed the white 
basis of representation, chiefly through the fear that west- 
erners would use their newly gained political power to tax 
slave property to secure funds for internal improvements.** 
The eastern members insisted, therefore, that all property 
taxes should be ad valorem and that no one species should 
be taxed higher than another. They were unwilling, too, 
that Negro slaves under twelve years of age should be taxed 
at all. It was finally provided that an ad valorem tax be 
placed on all property according to its value, but that Negro 
slaves under twelve years of age be exempt and slaves 
twelve years and over be taxed per capita at not more than 
the tax on land worth three hundred dollars.*> The inhabi- 
tants of the west never became reconciled to this discrimi- 
nating arrangement and it was especially irritating during 
the years immediately preceding the war,** when the price 
of slaves often ranged from sixteen hundred to eighteen 
hundred dollars.*” 

In this Convention the men of the west were less bent 
upon obtaining a constitutional provision declaring for 
the gradual emancipation of slaves than they were in 
1829-30. ‘Their efforts were directed towards shifting the 
political balance of power from east to west, whereby this 
purpose might be accomplished with less difficulty.** In 
this they were not successful. Likewise the east was dis- 
satisfied over the apportionment of representation and the 
west did not want to accept the principle of taxation.*® The 
question of the extension of suffrage was the only leading 
issue settled. This convention, like that of 1829-30, was 
essentially a compromise convention; for no permanent set- 
tlement of the great problems could be effected with the 
State virtually half slave and half free. 

84 Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 266, 
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The Virginia policy during the period of 1850 to 1861 
was influenced largely by the nation-wide idea that the 
question of slavery could be settled only by civil strife. 
Accordingly the Virginia politicians, and especially Gover- 
nor Wise* during his term of office, were at great pains 
to connect Eastern Virginia in thought and in purpose with 
the slave-holding South. This was a period of great in- 
ternal improvements in Virginia. The State incurred a 
bonded debt of thirty-six million dollars. Many of the 
loans constituting this debt were used to promote and 
facilitate the building of railroads and canals. The rail- 
roads in question, almost without exception, tended to con- 
nect Eastern Virginia socially, industrially and commer- 
cially with her neighbors to the south. On the other hand, 
the only large railroad of Western Virginia, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, was constantly discriminated against at Rich- 
mond*! and in every session of the legislature restrictions 
were aimed at its activities. It is significant that the hos- 
tility to railroad facilities for the Northwest persisted down 
to the beginning of the Civil War.** 

While Western Virginia was denied railroad facilities 
out of deference to southern and slave-holding interests, 
liberal appropriations were made for the building of turn- 
pike roads in that territory.** This consideration tended 
to some extent to alleviate the feeling of dissatisfaction. 
The fact remained, however, that Western Virginia had 
become one in thought and in purpose with the people of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and she was influenced consider- 
ably by her intercourse with Baltimore. It was to these 
places that she had easy access. It followed, therefore, that 
in 1861 when Eastern Virginia seceded from the Union and 
went with the slave-holding States of the South, the western 
part of the State had little choice save to remain loyal to 
the Union. 

40 Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 311. 
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SECESSION AND ITs RESULTS 


In 1860 there were in all Virginia 498,887 slaves, of whom 
12,771 were in the forty-eight counties originally constitut- 
ing the State of West Virginia.*4 With an overwhelming 
majority of all the slaves in the State located in the East, 
the people of this section were, naturally enough, pro- 
foundly interested in the events then occurring in other pro- 
slavery commonwealths. Influenced by the secession of 
six States from the Union and their subsequent formation 
of the Confederate States of America, Governor Letcher 
issued a proclamation convening the General Assembly in 
extra session on the seventh day of January, 1861.45 

According to the act of the Assembly, a state conven- 
tion was assembled at Richmond on the thirteenth day of 
February. Forty-seven of the one hundred and fifty-two 
delegates present represented counties now included in the 
State of West Virginia.*® On the sixteenth of April the 
Convention met in secret session and the chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Relations appointed early in Feb- 
ruary reported a measure entitled ‘‘An Ordinance to 
Repeal the Ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States.’’47 The ordinance recited the reasons for the repeal 
of the ratification of the Federal Constitution, dissolved the 
union between Virginia and the other States, asserted the 
complete sovereignty of the State of Virginia, released her 
citizens from responsibility to the Federal Constitution, 
noted the date upon which and provided the conditions 
under which the said ordinance would become effective. It 
was adopted the next day by a vote of eighty-eight to fifty- 
five. Immediate steps were then taken to form an alliance 
with the Confederate States,*® the same being effected on 
the twenty-fifth day of April. Meanwhile some of the dele- 
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gates from Western Virginia withdrew from the Con- 
vention. 

When news of the action taken by the Richmond con- 
vention reached Northwestern Virginia a storm of protest 
arose. A vast majority of the citizens of this region were 
not in accord with the action of the State in seceding to the 
Confederacy. They were determined, therefore, that the 
part of the State known as the trans-Allegheny region 
should be saved to the Union. Resolutions emanating from 
the meetings held in the several counties joined with the 
press to denounce the action taken by the aforesaid con- 
vention. The Clarksburg*® meeting, assembled for this 
purpose on the twenty-second of April, sounded the call for 
united action and proposed that a convention composed 
of the twenty-seven counties of Western Virginia should 
assemble at Wheeling on the thirteenth of May. 

The May Convention assembled at the time and place 
indicated and proceeded straightway to the business of the 
hour. The permanent President, John W. Moss, of Wood 
county, outlined the purpose of the Convention.*° His 
remarks were followed by a resolution of Mr. Tarr, of 
Brooke County, to the effect that ‘‘ a Committee, to be 
known as the Committee on Federal and State Relations 
and to comprise one member from each County, be ap- 
pointed by the President to consider all resolutions of the 
body looking to action by the Convention.’ Significant 
among the numerous resolutions presented was one by John 
S. Carlile calling for a new Virginia,®? but the sense of the 
Convention was that such action was premature. 

Out of the maze of resolutions offered, the committee 
finally made its report. Among other provisions, the report 
recommended that in the event of the ratification, by vote, of 
the Ordinance of Secession, the counties there represented 
and all others disposed to co-operate with them, should 
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appoint delegates on the fourth day of June to meet in gen- 
eral convention on the eleventh day of June at such place 
as thereinafter provided, with a view to devising such meas- 
ures and taking such action as the people they represent 
might demand.®? It was further recommended that a 
central committee be appointed to attend to all matters con- 
nected with the objects of the convention, to assemble it at 
their discretion and to prepare an address to the people of 
Virginia in conformity with the resolution there made.** 

The passage, on the twenty-third day of May, of the 
Ordinance of Secession, necessitated the meeting of the 
second convention. It assembled on the eleventh of June at 
Wheeling. Upon the effecting of a permanent organization, 
Mr. Dorsey, of Monongalia, offered a resolution to the effect 
that immediate steps be taken to form a new State from 
the counties represented.°> Mr. Carlile endeavored to 
show a lack of wisdom in such a course, saying: ‘‘Let us 
organize a legislature, swearing allegiance to the Federal 
Government, and let that legislature be recognized by the 
government of the United States as the legislature of the 
State of Virginia.’** He urged that under that condition 
they would be under the protecting care of the Federal 
Government and would be in position to effect a constitu- 
tional separation from Virginia. His judgment prevailed. 

The important acts of this Convention were: (1) the 
Declaration of Rights of the People of Virginia and its 
adoption ;°? (2) the adoption of an Ordinance for the Reor- 
ganization of the State®® and (3) the election of State Offi- 
cers.5° The Convention then adjourned. 

On the sixth of August, the adjourned Convention reas- 
sembled, as provided, at Wheeling. The principal work of 
this convention was the adoption of an ordinance to provide 
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for the formation of a new State out of a portion of the 
State of Virginia. It provided also for an election to be 
held on the twenty-fourth of October (1) to ratify the ordi- 
nance there adopted and (2) to select delegates to a con- 
vention to frame a constitution for the new State, in case 
a majority of the voters should decide in favor of forma- 
tion. The vote at this election was 18,408 for ratification 
and 481 for rejection. Accordingly, upon certification of 
the same to the governor, he issued his proclamation, call- 
ing the delegates elected to a constitutional convention to 
meet in Wheeling on the twenty-sixth of November. 

The Constitutional Convention met at the scheduled time 
in the United States Court room at Wheeling.®*? Thirty- 
four delegates of the forty chosen were present. No time 
was lost in effecting a permanent organization of the Con- 
vention, in order that the momentous problems to be solved 
might be brought before that august body. Not the least 
important one of these questions was that of the disposal 
of slavery. The questions of the hour were these: Was the 
new State to be a free or a slave State? Would the Union 
admit another slave State? 

It was on the fourteenth day of the Convention that 
Robert Hagar, a Methodist preacher from Boone county, 
offered a resolution to the effect that the convention inquire 
into the propriety of making the new State free, by incor- 
porating into the Constitution a clause for gradual emanci- 
pation.** A counter proposal was offered on the same day 
by Mr. Brown, an ardent pro-slavery advocate, from 
Kanawha. His resolution asserted that it was ‘‘ unwise 
and impolitic to introduce the question of slavery into the 
Convention.’’** Despite the fact that the organic law of the 
new State was then being framed, this pro-slavery cham- 
pion deplored any attempt of the body to discuss or decide 
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upon the question of slavery, the most vital question of 
economic policy with which the people would be concerned. 
There were present, however, other men who were deter- 
mined to champion the cause of freedom. 

On the sixteenth day of the convention the courageous 
Mr. Gordon Battelle, a delegate from Ohio county, offered 
for reference the following proposition :* 


(1) ‘‘No slave shall be brought into the State for permanent 
residence after the adoption of this constitution. 

(2) ‘‘The legislature shall have full power to make such just 
and humane provisions as may be needful for the better regulation 
and security of the marriage and family relations between slaves, 
for their proper instruction, and for the gradual and equitable 
removal of slaves from the State. 

(3) ‘‘On and after the fourth day of July 18—, slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, except for crime, shall cease within the limits 
of this State.’’ 


On the twenty-seventh day of January, Mr. Battelle 
offered the following 


(1) ‘‘No slave shall be brought into the state for permanent 
residence after the adoption of this constitution. 

(2) ‘All children born of slave parents in this state on and 
after the fourth day of July 1865 shall be free; and the Legisla- 
ture may provide by general law for the apprenticeship of such 
children during their minority and for their subsequent coloniza- 
tion.’’ 


It is obvious that the first set of propositions provided 
for the total abolition of slavery, the date undetermined; 
whereas the second, while providing for the freedom of 
the children, born of slave parents on and after a specified 
date, condemned to perpetual slavery all other persons who 
prior to that date were slaves. 

Tn line with the proposals of Mr. Battelle was the perti- 
nent and clear-sighted editorial of The Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer under date of December ninth, 1861. It said: ‘‘ We 
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have endeavored to show how entirely adverse to the best 
interests of Western Virginia it would be for the present 
convention to adjourn without first engrafting a free State 
provision on our constitution in shape of a three, five or 
ten years emancipation clause. We should esteem it far 
better that the Convention had never assembled than that 
it should omit to take action of this character. . . . Con- 
gress would hesitate long before it will consent to the sub- 
division of a slave State simply that two slave States may 
be made out of it. The evil which has so nearly destroyed 
not only Western Virginia, but the whole country, will find 
that its tug-of-war is yet to come, when it has run the 
gauntlet of our Convention and our Legislature. We believe 
that when it reaches Congress, it will reach its hitherto and 
that it will never pass. It will avail very little for this con- 
vention to remain in debate on this subject for a month at a 
heavy expense and consummate a work which will only 
last end in a defeat and entail upon its framers the cold 
distrust of the only friends they have in the world. The 
loyal masses of the free States who are fighting the great 
battle of Constitutional freedom, who are endeavoring to 
stay the absorbing and consuming demands of slavery upon 
this continent, will never consent that in the very midst of 
them it shall burst out, in a new place, with the extraordi- 
nary demands that its present representation of a state in 
their Senate shall be doubled. . . . We say then to the mem- 
bers of our convention that before you waste your time and 
money on a constitution you look to its probable fate.’’®’ 
That this prophetic message from the Intelligencer re- 
flected the opinion of the people of Western Virginia and 
the state of mind of the Congress, was clearly shown by sub- 
sequent events. On the nineteenth day of the Convention 
an adroit attempt was made to have West Virginia become 
a slave State.** Thomas Harrison, of Harrison county, 
offered a resolution providing that the making of a new 
constitution be dispensed with for the present, and that the 
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Virginia Constitution be referred to a Committee of Five 
with instructions to modify it to suit the needs of the pro- 
posed new State. Significant among the provisions of the 
Virginia Constitution was one altered at the Richmond 
Secession Convention to the effect that the General Assem- 
bly should have power to prohibit the future emancipation of 
slaves. By its provisions, therefore, the slave could never 
become free during his residence in the State. On motion 
of Mr. Van Winkle, the Convention voted that action on the 
resolution be indefinitely postponed.® 

Battelle, persistent in his efforts to make some provision 
in reference to the freedom of the slaves, decided to submit 
emancipation to the people. Accordingly, therefore, on the 
twelfth of February, 1862, he offered the following :” 


(1) ‘‘Resolved. That at the same time when this Constitution 
is submitted to the qualified voters of the proposed new state to be 
voted for or against, an additional section to article —, in the 
words following: ‘No slave shall be brought or free person of 
color come into this state for permanent residence after this con- 
stitution goes into operation, and all children, born of slave 
mothers after the year 1870 shall be free, the males at the age of 
twenty-eight years, and the females at the age of eighteen years; 
and the children of such females shall be free at birth’. Shall be 
separately submitted to the qualified voters of the proposed new 
state for their adoption or rejection, and if the majority of the 
votes cast for and against said additional section are in favor of 
its adoption, it shall be made a part of article—of this constitution 
and not otherwise.’’ 

(2) ‘‘Resolved that the committee on schedule be and they are 
hereby instructed to report the necessary provisions for carrying 
the foregoing resolution into effect.’’ 


Mr. Sinsel moved that the resolutions be made the order 
of the next morning at ten o’clock; Mr. Hall, of Marion 
county, moved to amend the motion to the effect that it be 
laid on the table. Mr. Battelle deplored the application of 
the gag rule. The question not being a debatable one, the 
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vote was taken. By a majority of one vote of the forty- 
seven cast, the resolutions were indefinitely laid on the 
table.” 

On the thirteenth day of February, after the disposition 
of other important business, Mr. Pomeroy, of Hancock 
county, suggested that the questions raised by the resolu- 
tions offered the day before by Mr. Battelle might be 
compromised, either by adopting one of the propositions 
already presented, or by referring the whole matter to a 
representative committee of conference. Many members 
of the convention shared the views of Mr. Pomeroy and so 
stated their convictions to the body. Indeed they favored 
the settlement of the question then and there, without refer- 
ence to a committee. Mr. Hall, of Marion, was of the 
opinion that its reference to a committee might carry 
abroad the idea that a division existed there; that that 
which was done, was accomplished only through a com- 
mittee of compromise. Mr. Hervey was convinced that the 
new State must be a free State and therefore desired to 
vote the proposition as it stood, without the committee. 
Mr. Dille was of the opinion that there would be no objec- 
tion to a constitutional provision forbidding the entrance 
into the State for permanent residence, of free Negroes or 
slaves, after the adoption of the Constitution. Mr. Brown, 
of Kanawha, sustained the view of Mr. Dille. Mr. Pomeroy 
made a motion to the effect that-the first clause of Mr. Bat- 
telle’s resolution be acted upon by the body. Mr. Battelle 
favored the reference of the question to a committee, thus 
opposing a vote that morning because he had assured a 
colleague of the opposite side that the question would not 
be brought up that morning and he wanted that all the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the measure be present at the 
taking of the vote. 

Mr. Stewart, of Doddridge, the gentleman to whom Mr. 
Battelle referred, having just entered, stated that he under- 
stood the motion before the House to be a compromise 
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measure that would settle the question. Thereupon, Mr. 
Battelle served notice that while he would support the pend- 
ing motion, he had entered into no compromise. It was his 
plan, therefore, to prosecute the case before the public 
forum. The question was put and it was agreed with one 
dissenting vote that there should be incorporated into the 
Constitution the first clause of Mr. Battelle’s resolution; 
namely: ‘‘ No slave shall be brought or free person of color 
come into this State for permanent residence after this con- 
stitution goes into effect.’’"? 

On the third day of April the vote on the question of the 
adoption of the constitution was taken; 18,862 votes were 
cast for adoption and 514 for rejection. A significant inci- 
dent to the general election was the informal vote taken, at 
the suggestion of The Wheeling Intelligencer, on Mr. Bat- 
telle’s emancipation proposition which had been rejected by 
the Convention. Despite the irregular and unauthorized 
manner in which this was done, by the several counties hold- 
ing such extra election, the count showed that six thousand 
votes were cast for emancipation and six hundred against.** 
It is not improbable, therefore, that the constitution would 
have been adopted without difficulty had the emancipation 
clause been included. The politicians and not the people 
were on the wrong side of the issue. 

Pursuant to the call of the Governor, the general assem- 
bly met in its second extra session on the sixth of May.** On 
the thirteenth day of the same month it passed ‘‘ An Act 
giving the assent of the Legislature of Virginia to the Forma- 
tion of and Erection of a New State within the jurisdiction 
of this State.’ Everything was now in readiness for the 
presentation of documents and credentials to Congress, by 
the proposed new State, in support of its application for 
admission into the Union. 

Prior to this Mr. Battelle, in pursuance of his earnest 
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efforts to make the proposed new State free, had prepared 
a masterly address on the subject of the emancipation of 
the slaves, to be delivered in convention to his colleagues. 
The sense of the convention was such that the courageous 
gentleman was unable to engage its attention for that pur- 
pose. Accordingly, therefore, he had printed in pamphlet 
form the address that he intended to deliver, and distributed 
it throughout the counties of Northwestern Virginia. 
Among the salient points therein set forth the following are 
noteworthy: first, that since the institution of slavery as it 
existed within the bounds of Western Virginia was the mere 
creature of law, the law was competent to remove it; and 
that, therefore, it was fairly and properly a subject for the 
consideration of those in convention assembled; second, that 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves was both funda- 
mental and vital to the success of the new State, and in con- 
sequence thereof the question should be settled in the 
organic law. Mr. Battelle discussed the question from 
two points of view, that of principle, and that of expe- 
diency. It was developed that the principle of slavery 
was wrong and that the system, therefore, should be abol- 
ished. ‘* While discrimination must be made between the 
system and the acts of individuals, the former,’’ he said, 
‘is always bad, is always inconsistent with the obvious 
requirements of either justice or morals.’’® 

Considering the proposition in the light of expediency, 
the question was asked: ‘‘ What do the best interests of the 
people of West Virginia require from the persons assem- 
bled to frame the organic law?’’ In reply thereto there 
was developed the theme that labor was fundamental to the 
material prosperity of the commonwealth; that slave labor 
and free had always been and would doubtless always be 
unharmonious and inconsistent in purpose. Since slave 
labor, it was pointed out, was competent to perform only 
the crudest work and most menial tasks, it followed that 
free labor was indispensable to the material progress of the 
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new State. ‘‘Slave labor,’’ Battelle said, ‘‘drove out free 
labor and tended to make all labor undignified and despised. 
It should, therefore, be dispensed with.’’ In reply to the 
assertion that since the system was destined to die a quick 
and certain death no action on the part of the State was 
necessary, Mr. Battelle urged that ‘‘ if that be true, it fur- 
nished an additional reason for the incorporation into the 
constitution of a provision terminating slavery.’’ ‘‘ Such 
action would be but just to all parties—to both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the present system.’’ The 
argument closed with an exposition, first, on slavery as the 
fundamental cause of the then current distress in Virginia 
and in the nation; and second, on the propriety of such an 
act at that particular time. This argument doubtless had 
an unexpected effect in preparing the minds of the people 
of the State for the acceptance of the plan of gradual 
emancipation, the condition on which West Virginia was 
finally admitted.” 


SLAVERY AND THE ADMISSION OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Waitman T. Willey, a member of the Senate from Vir- 
ginia, having obtained the permission of that body to 
do so, presented on May 29th a certified original of the 
constitution together with a copy of an Act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia, of May 13, 1862, under the 
Restored Government, giving its permission for the for- 
mation of a new State within the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. He presented at the same time the memorial of the 
General Assembly requesting Congress to admit the State 
of West Virginia into the Union. Following the receipt 
of these doucments they were referred to the Committee 
on Territories, of which B. F. Wade, of Ohio, was the 
Chairman.”® 

On the twenty-third of June Senate Bill No. 365 pro- 
viding for ‘‘ the admission of the State of West Virginia into 
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the Union’’ was reported, read and passed to a second read- 
ing.7® On the twenty-sixth day of June, on motion of Mr. 
Wade, the bill was taken up for immediate consideration in 
a committee of the whole. The bill proposed to admit West 
Virginia into the Union on equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatever, subject, among other condi- 
tions, to the following: ‘‘ That the convention thereinafter 
provided for shall in the constitution to be framed by it, 
make provision that from and after the fourth day of July, 
1863, the children of all slaves born within the limits of the 
said State shall be free.’’®° 

Following the action noted, Mr. Sumner, Senator from 
Massachusetts, quoted that provision of the bill relating to 
the emancipation of slaves and raised the following objec- 
tions, namely: (1) that by the passage of the bill a new 
slave State would be admitted into the Union and (2) that 
the existing generation of slaves would remain such 
throughout the course of their lives. He was unalterably 
opposed to the measure so long as it contained these fea- 
tures; and he, therefore, sought to remove them by means 
of the same policy that Jefferson applied to the territories 
of the Northwest. Accordingly, he offered an amendment 
to the effect ‘‘ that the convention hereinafter provided for, 
in the Constitution to be framed by it, make provision that 
from and after the fourth day of July, 1863, within the 
limits of said State, there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude otherwise than in the punishment of crime, 
whereof the party shall be duly convicted.’’*! A vote on the 
amendment was requested and ordered but not then taken. 

Dissatisfied with the purport of the proposed amend- 
ment, Senator Willey expressed his intention to amend the 
same; whereupon the presiding officer of the Senate pro- 
posed that he offer an amendment to the bill rather than to 
the proposed amendment of Senator Sumner. In the mean- 
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while, Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, a member of the com- 
mittee that framed the bill, affirmed his intention to sustain 
it. His remarks were suspended by order of the chair for 
the purpose of considering another matter which had pri- 
ority to the one then being discussed. 

On the motion of Senator Willey the bill was again con- 
sidered on the first day of July, the question pending being 
the amendment of Mr. Sumner.®? In support thereof, Mr. 
Sumner asserted that from statistics of Mr. Willey it ap- 
peared that twelve thousand bondsmen in Western Virginia 
were doomed to continue as such for the remainder of their 
lives, and that consequently the Senate must, for a genera- 
tion, be afflicted with two additional slave-holding members. 
He quoted from Webster’s speech of December 22, 1845, on 
the admission of Texas into the Union and rested his case on 
its arguments. Briefly stated, Mr. Webster opposed the ad- 
mission of other States into the Union as slave States, and at 
the same time granting to them the inequalities arising from 
the mode of apportioning representation to Congress, as 
granted by the Constitution to the original slave-holding 
States. He held that the free States have the right to de- 
mand the abolition of slavery by a commonwealth seeking 
admission with a slave-holding constitution.** 

During the continuation of the debate, Mr. Hale asserted 
that Mr. Webster abandoned the position just attributed to 
him when in 1850 he voted against any restrictions upon 
any territory coming into the Union with a slave-holding 
constitution and when he voted exclusively against applying 
the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso ’’ to these States. Mr. Hale added 
tersely that since Congress had consistently admitted 
States with slave-holding constitutions providing for per- 
petual slavery, it would be the merest folly to refuse to 
admit the first State whose constitution provided for 
gradual emancipation.** 
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A new issue was injected into the debate when Mr. Col- 
lamer, of Vermont, while reviewing what is implied in being 
a sovereign State and a State in the Union, argued that the 
imposition by Congress of any condition precedent to the 
entrance, whether or not that condition be the abolition of 
slavery, is an unwarranted interference with the internal 
affairs of that State. Under such circumstances the pro- 
posed new State would not come into the Union on equal 
footing with other States. He did not wish, however, to be 
understood as saying that he would not vote against a State 
desiring to come in as a perpetual slave-holding State; but 
he failed to see the wisdom or justice in making the aboli- 
tion of slavery a condition precedent to entrance. On the 
other hand, he saw no difference, in principle, between the 
provision in the bill as reported and the amendment offered 
by Mr. Sumner, since both of them failed to reflect the will 
of the Convention that framed the State’s constitution.®® 

Thereupon Mr. Willey announced that he would offer 
the following amendment: ‘‘ That after the fourth day of 
July, 1863, the children born of slave mothers within the 
limits of the said State shall be free, and that no law shall 
be passed by the said State by which any citizen of either 
of the States of this Union shall be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges and immunities to which such citizen 
is entitled under the Constitution of the United States; 
provided that the convention that ordained the constitution 
aforesaid, to be reconvened in the manner prescribed in the 
schedule thereto annexed, shall by a solemn public ordi- 
nance declare the assent of the said State to the said funda- 
mental condition, and shall transmit to the President of the 
United States on or before the 15th of November, 1862, an 
authentic copy of the said ordinance; upon receipt whereof 
the President by proclamation shall announce the fact; 
whereupon and without any further procedure on the part 
of Congress the admission of the said State into the Union 
shall be considered as complete.’’®® 
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Throughout the debate that followed there were found 
many supporters of the program of gradual emancipation 
for the proposed new State. Chairman Wade, of the Com- 
mittee of Territories, made thereupon the following impor- 
tant remarks: (1) that the proposed new State had voluntar- 
ily fixed the marks of extermination of the institution of slav- 
ery; (2) that the principal men of the commonwealth had 
told him that the first legislature to convene would do away 
with the whole institution, as fast as the nature of the case 
would permit; (3) that he believed the efforts of West Vir- 
ginia were constitutional; (4) that it was just and expedient 
to admit her; (5) that he did not favor the inclusion in the 
commonwealth of the pro-slavery counties of the Valley; 
(6) that he did not want a provision saying that a person 
born one day should be a slave forever, and that one born 
the next day should be free; and finally (7) that he would 
like to see an amendment, providing that ‘‘ all children 
who, at the time this constitution takes effect, are fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, shall be free upon arriving at the age 
of twenty-one or thirty-five years,’’ i.e., a provision for 
gradual emancipation that will enable some of those born 
before as well as all of those born July fourth, 1863, to 
obtain their freedom.** 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, prefacing his remarks with the 
statement that he had not examined the question, pro- 
ceeded to make the following observations: (1) that he 
wished to be assured that the State could be admitted con- 
stitutionally ; (2) that considering the position of the State, 
the feeling of the people about the matter, the small number 
of slaves there at the present time, he believed it not only 
the duty, but the entire right of the body (Congress) to 
prescribe before the State comes in that she shall put her- 
self in a proper and irreversible position on the subject of 
the gradual abolition of slavery; (3) that when a definite 
and fixed date is given for the termination of slavery, the 
State becomes in point of fact a free State; (4) that he was 
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glad to know (according to Mr. Wade) that the people of 
West Virginia concurred in opinion with the principles 
sponsored by himself; and (5) that the interests of the 
State itself and those of all of the States in the Union 
demanded an irreversible agreement on the whole matter.®® 
Further consideration of the bill was then postponed. 

Shortly after an unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
Mr. Willey to have the consideration of the bill continue,®® 
it was brought up again on the fourteenth of July by Sena- 
tor Wade. The pending question was the amendment of 
Mr. Sumner. The vote was taken and the amendment was 
rejected.” Mr. Willey then offered the amendment already 
herein noted. He was followed by Mr. Wade, who, expect- 
ing the State to be admitted, if at all, under the amendment 
of Mr. Willey, moved to amend the amendment by inserting 
at the proper place the words: ‘‘ And that all slaves within 
the State who shall at the aforesaid time be under twenty- 
one years, shall be free when they arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years.’®! Despite the anti-slavery principle 
here involved, Mr. Wade was convinced that some provision 
was necessary to facilitate the running of the bill in the 
Senate and in the House. He thought, too, that the harsh- 
ness and abruptness of the bill would be thereby smoothed 
down, softened and rendered harmonious.®? 

It was no easy task, however, that the Senator from 
Ohio had essayed to accomplish. His proposal brought 
from Mr. Willey the personal conviction of the man. Mr. 
Willey preferred that the State be admitted under the con- 
stitution precisely as submitted by the people. That not 
being possible, he wished that his amendment (which was 
not to his personal tastes) be carried. He deplored the 
situation that would follow should the amendment of Mr. 
Wade be passed. He pointed out: (1) that the majority of 
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slaves were in counties contiguous to what would be the 
borders of the old State of Virginia; (2) that many of them 
ranged in age from one to twenty-one years; (3) that when 
they should arrive at a convenient age for sale, they would 
be silently transferred across the border into Kentucky or 
Virginia or the further South, if needs be, and there sold 
into the cotton fields of the South or the tobacco plantations 
of the East, where slavery was admittedly at its worst; 
(4) that many of the slaves were females, the offspring of 
whom would be free, were the mothers allowed to remain 
in the State, but upon the passage of the amendment even 
those would be doomed to the perpetual slavery of the far 
South. Replying to an inquiry made by Mr. Lane, of 
Kansas, as to whether or not public sentiment would con- 
done such action, he asked if public sentiment would be 
likely to influence those slave owners who lived in territory 
contiguous to Virginia. The loyalty and fidelity of West 
Virginia should, in Mr. Willey’s opinion, guarantee the safe 
manner in which the commonwealth would handle the ques- 
tion. Never before in similar situations, he argued, had 
slaves in esse been freed; freedom extended only to those 
unborn at the passage of the constitution or to those born 
on or after a date therein designated.®* 

Again joining issue with Senator Willey, Mr. Lane 
pointed out that the same situation arose in Kansas when 
in February, 1856, the people adopted a constitution pro- 
viding for the emancipation of the slaves on the fourth of 
the following July. The slaves, however, handled the situa- 
tion. They told their masters that since they should become 
free after the date designated, they would not permit them- 
selves to be taken out of the State prior to that date.* Mr. 
Lane did not doubt the capacity to do likewise on the part 
of the slaves then being considered. 

An interesting spectacle presented itself when the two 
Senators from Virginia engaged in spirited debate. Mr. 
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Carlile desired that the State be admitted under the terms 
of the constitution framed at Wheeling, the alternative 
being that the people of the State should have the new terms 
submitted to them for approval. He believed that Mr. 
Willey’s amendment was incomplete as it stood, and that 
an amendment in conformity with the one presented by Mr. 
Wade was necessary, providing, of course, that it was the 
sense of the Senate to admit the State only upon conditions. 
He took issue with Mr. Willey’s assertion that the passage 
of Mr. Wade’s amendment would be followed by a whole- 
sale delivery of slaves to purchasers further South.®®> In 
the meanwhile Mr. Wade’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Carlile now began overtly his campaign of obstruc- 
tion and opposition to the admission of the State into the 
Union. He offered as an amendment to that of his col- 
league to be inserted at the end of the sixteenth line, the 
following words: ‘‘ After the said ordinance shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people in the said State of West 
Virginia and be ratified by the vote of the majority of the 
people thereof.’’ The sinister motive underlying his pro- 
posal was clearly perceived and ably met by Mr. Willey. 
He opposed the measure: first, because of the unusual re- 
quirement of the majority vote of the people, and, second, 
because of the new convention that would be required to 
assent to the fundamental proposition, and the consequent 
new election and additional costs to the people. The con- 
stitutional convention, he argued, was still in existence, was 
still a legal body, and that, therefore, there was no suffi- 
cient reason for the reference of the matter beyond the 
jurisdiction thereof.®* 

Dissatisfied but not discouraged, Mr. Carlile explained 
away the objection to the words ‘‘ majority of the people.’’ 
He maintained, however, that the changes contemplated 
would affect the fundamental law and that they should, 
therefore, be ratified by the people subsequent to being 
assented to by the Convention. It was, he argued, a depar- 
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ture from and in derogation of the customs and ideas of 
Virginia to change the organic law without first submitting 
the proposed new law to the people. Setting forth more 
clearly his position on the whole matter Carlile said: ‘‘ Sup- 
posing—as I suppose, I will see when I move this test 
amendment, which I shall, to this proposition—that the 
Senate is unwilling to admit us without conditions, I shall 
vote against any bill, if it is pressed, exacting conditions, 
for the purpose of going home to my people asking them 
to assemble a Convention between this and the first Monday 
in December, and act upon the suggestion which we have 
received here from the Senate, if they desire to do so and 
come here with a constitution that will enable Congress, 
without such arbitrary stretch of power to admit us at once 
without delay.’’7 

It was evident that Carlile was committed to a pro- 
slavery program and that his plan, if adopted, would result 
in the indefinite postponement of the admission of the new 
State. His colleague, therefore, with an apparently sincere 
effort to meet the wishes of the Senate and to satisfy the 
objections of Mr. Carlile, read the bill which was presented 
in the House by Mr. Brown, of Virginia. At the same time 
he announced that that bill, if agreeable to the Committee 
and to his colleagues, would be acceptable to him as a com- 
promise.®® This assented to, Mr. Willey withdrew his origi- 
nal amendment and offered the Brown bill as a substitute 
for the whole bill, striking out: all after the word 
‘* whereas ’’ in the preamble and substituting this measure 
in lieu of the Committee’s bill. The bill as finally pre- 
sented follows: 

‘* Section 1. That the State of West Virginia be and is 
hereby declared to be one of the United States of America, 
and admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects, whatever, and until the next 
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general census shall be entitled to three members in the 
House of Representatives of the United States: Provided 
always that this act shall not take effect until after the 
proclamation of the President of the United States herein- 
after provided for. 

Section 2. It being represented to Congress that since 
the Convention of the 26th of November, 1861, that framed 
and proposed the Constitution, for the said State of West 
Virginia, the people thereof have expressed a wish to 
change the seventh section of the eleventh article of the 
said Constitution by striking out the same and inserting 
the following in its place, namely, ‘ The children of slaves 
born within the limits of this State after the fourth day of 
July, 1863, shall be free, and no slave shall be permitted to 
come into the State for permanent residence therein.’ 
Therefore be it enacted, that whenever the people of West 
Virginia shall, through their said convention, and by a 
vote to be taken at an election to be held within the limits 
of the State at such time as the Convention may provide, 
make and ratify the change aforesaid and properly certify 
the same under the hand of the President of the Conven- 
tion, it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States to issue the proclamation stating the fact and there- 
upon this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
sixty days from the date of said proclamation.’”° 

It will be observed that the terms of the amendment 
made no provision for the subsequent freedom of those 
slaves im esse. It was the sense of the committee of 
the whole, expressed in its action on Mr. Wade’s amend- 
ment, that a specified class of slaves in esse should be given 
their freedom upon their arrival at a designated age. In 
conformity with this view, Mr. Lane, of Kansas moved to 
amend the second section by inserting after the word free 
the following: ‘‘ And that all slaves within the State who 
shall at the time aforesaid be under ten years of age shall 
become free when they arrive at the age of twenty-one 
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years, and all slaves over ten years and under twenty-one 
years of age, shall become free when they arrive at the age 
of twenty-five years.’'°! This amendment was accepted. 

After the passage of the above amendment, Mr. Carlile, 
persistent in his policy of opposing admission, proposed 
to amend Mr. Willey’s last proposition. His amend- 
ment was to the effect that the proposed new State be 
admitted without conditions. In speaking thereupon, Mr. 
Willey affirmed that this amendment conformed to his per- 
sonal views, but that as a matter of good faith and honor 
he was precluded from espousing its cause.’°? The amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Following the report of the bill to the Senate and the 
concurrence of the latter in the compromise amendment of 
Mr. Willey as amended by Mr. Lane, Mr. Sumner advised 
that he had proposed to offer to the Senate his amendment 
lately rejected in Committee. Referring to this proposal, 
Mr. Lane asserted his assurance that the insertion of the 
provision in question would cause the bill to fail before the 
House of Representatives and to merit the disapproval of 
the people of West Virginia. He urged, therefore, that it 
would be the better policy to vote for the bill as already 
amended and to endure slavery in the State for another 
generation, if need be. Despite the conformity of this 
view with those of a majority of his colleagues, Mr. Sumner, 
though declining to offer the amendment, stated his irre- 
vocable opposition to the admission of another slave State, 
even though the term of slavery be for but twenty-one 
years. He considered it his duty, therefore, to vote against 
the measure as it then stood.1%* 

The engrossment of the bill for a third reading found its 
opponents still unweary in their efforts to obstruct or defeat 
its passage. Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, summed up his 
opposition to the bill in two objections, namely: (1) since 
all persons over twenty-one years of age were thereby 
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doomed to perpetual slavery, the new State would be in 
theory and in practice a slave State; and (2) he failed to 
see the necessity for or wisdom in dividing any of the old 
States until the situation could be seen as a whole. He let 
it be known, however, that this statement should not be con- 
strued to commit him to the position of opposing the admis- 
sion of a slave State under all circumstances whatever. 
In conformity with his conviction, he moved that all con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed until the first Monday of 
December next. The Senator from Illinois was ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Carlile, who, failing in his last attempt to 
amend the bill to the effect that the State should come in 
without conditions, affirmed his opposition to any proceed- 
ings whereby the organic law of a State is framed by Con- 
gress and asserted that he would support the Trumbull 
motion at the risk of misconstruction.’%4 

Those Senators who favored the immediate passage of 
the bill were not unprepared for the most determined 
attacks of its opponents. Mr. Howard, of Michigan, re- 
quested of the Senators from Virginia, whether the Wheel- 
ing Legislature had taken any action on the ‘‘ Joint Reso- 
lution passed by Congress suggesting that the so-called 
border slave States take some action in reference to the 
final emancipation of their slaves.’’ Replying thereto, Mr. 
Willey asserted that the Legislature was entirely favorable 
to a program involving final emancipation. He took occa- 
sion, moreover, to add that ‘‘ his colleague, Mr. Carlile, was 
misrepresenting the attitude of the legislature that sent 
him there in interposing the objection that was calculated 
to thwart the whole movement.’’°> 

Agreeing with the remarks of Mr. Willey, Mr. Wade, 
while opposing the motion of Senator Trumbull, explained 
that Mr. Carlile had penned all the bills and drawn them 
up; that he was the hardest worker and the most cheerful 
of them all, that he was the most forceful among them in 
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pressing his views upon the Committee. ‘‘ Whence,’’ asked 
he, ‘‘ came this change of heart? For indeed his conversion 
was greater than that of St. Paul.’’ ‘‘ Now,’’ said Mr. 
Wade, ‘‘ is the time for West Virginia to be admitted into 
the Union.’’ ‘‘ Let us not postpone the action for the next 
session, but let us reject the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois and pass the bill.’”°¢ 

Continuing the debate, Mr. Ten Eyck affirmed the 
legality and the expediency of admitting the new State. 
His arguments were substantially as follows: (1) that the 
legal question, that is, the right of the legislature to give 
assent to the division of the State, was settled when the 
Senate accepted as members the two men appointed by the 
said legislature; (2) as a matter of policy he urged that the 
people of Western Virginia should not be forced to run the 
risk of having the whole State, because of the collapse of 
the rebellion, repeal the act of the legislature and thereby 
continue a domination of tyranny over them. The vote was 
taken and the motion to postpone was rejected.1°7 

The final objection prior to the passage of the bill, came 
from Mr. Powell, of Kentucky. Asserting, in substance, 
that since ten of the forty-eight counties to be included in 
West Virginia were unrepresented in the Convention and 
in the Legislature, and since less than one-fourth of the 
people gave their consent to the formation of a new State, 
he held that there was no constitutional right to act. He 
was, therefore, unalterably opposed to the admission of 
the new State. Unswerved from his position, by the assur- 
ances of Mr. Willey, that (1) the absence of ten thousand 
men under arms, and (2) the foregone conclusion that sepa- 
ration would be effected jointly accounted for the small 
number of nearly nineteen thousand votes, Mr. Powell 
called for the yeas and nays. The motion was put and the 
bill to admit was passed.1°* 

Even the passage of the bill did not cause Mr. Carlile’s 
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opposition to cease. Determined in his efforts to make a 
final plea for the slave-holding interests, he introduced 
Senate Bill No. 531!°® supplemental to the act for the admis- 
sion of West Virginia into the Union and for other pur- 
poses. ‘This bill sought, of course, to make effective his 
plan that the whole work of the Constitutional Convention 
be reenacted. The bill was reported with amendments and 
adversely from the Judiciary Committee, whereupon Mr. 
Carlile sought to have it considered in the Senate. This 
effort, like his previous ones, was wholly unsuccessful.!!° 

While this battle was in progress in the Senate the 
House also was considering the question. The debate in 
the Senate on the admission of the proposed new State of 
West Virginia into the Union hinged largely upon the con- 
sideration of the question of slavery. Was the new State 
to be admitted as a slave State, providing for gradual 
emancipation? Was it to be admitted on a program of 
immediate emancipation, or was it to come in with no con- 
ditions relating to the disposition of this all-absorbing mat- 
ter? These were the questions to be determined. They 
were not altogether the chief considerations in the House. 

On the twenty-fifth day of June, 1862, Mr. Brown, of 
Virginia, by unanimous consent, introduced before the 
House a bill for the ‘‘ Admission of West Virginia into the 
Union and for other purposes.’’ After the first and second 
readings it was referred to the Committee on Territories.!!! 
On the sixteenth of July the bill as passed by the Senate 
was read a first and second time. Mr. Bingham demanded 
previous question on the passage of the bill; whereupon 
Mr. Segar, representing a district in Eastern Virginia, 
objected to a third reading and moved that the bill be laid 
on the table. On a call for the vote the motion was defeated. 
On the motion of Roscoe Conkling the consideration of the 
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bill was postponed until the second Tuesday in December, 
1862.112 

The bill came up again for consideration in the House 
at the time designated, December 9, 1862. Mr. Conway, of 
Kansas, obtaining the floor through the courtesy of Mr. 
Bingham, remarked that he had no objection to the erection 
of a new State in Western Virginia; that he understood 
that the inhabitants were thoroughly loyal; that they were 
opposed to slavery; and that they would make a powerful 
and prosperous State. Despite these considerations, he 
was not prepared to adhere to the program of admission. 
He objected, therefore, that the application had not come 
up in the proper constitutional form. The commonwealth 
was not organized into a territorial form of government, 
and so, said he, no enabling act could be passed. The con- 
stitutional provision that no State may be divided without 
the assent of the legislature thereof was not, in his opinion, 
adhered to. He questioned the legitimacy of the so-called 
‘¢ Restored Government of Virginia ’’ after a part of the 
State had seceded from the Union.1!* It was his contention 
that the failure of the State government caused the sover- 
eignty of the State to accrue to the Federal Government. 
Any application for admission into the Union, on the part 
of West Virginia, should proceed on this theory.1* | 

Replying to these arguments, Mr. Brown, of Virginia, 
claimed constitutional regularity of procedure in forming 
the new State and in seeking to have it admitted into the 
Union. He referred to the case of Kentucky as a precedent, 
attempting thereby to show the competency of Congress to 
admit a State formed within the jurisdiction of another. 
He pointed out that the Senate, the House, the Executive 
Department of the United States Government and a State 
Court in Ohio had, all, by their several acts and relation- 
ships with the Wheeling Legislature recognized it to be the 
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legal legislature of Virginia. Discussing the original 
powers of the people, Mr. Brown asserted ‘‘ that the prin- 
ciple was laid down in the Declaration of Independence that 
the legislative powers of the people cannot be annihilated; 
that when the functionaries to whom they are entrusted 
become incapable of exercising them, they revert to the 
people, who have the right to exercise them in their primi- 
tive and original capacity.’’ ‘‘ When, therefore, the gov- 
ernment of old Virginia capitulated to the Confederacy,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ the loyal people of Western Virginia acted in 
accordance with the directing principle of the Declaration 
of Independence.’’!15 

Conforming to the opinion of Mr. Brown, Mr. Colfax 
urged the admission of the proposed new State, ‘‘ because 
in their constitution, the people provided for the ultimate 
extinction of slavery.’1® Among other speakers urging 
the admission of the new State were Edwards, Blair, 
Stevens, and Bingham. Edwards asserted that the two 
questions presented had to do with (1) the constitutional 
power of Congress to admit the State and (2) the question 
of expediency. Blair, while urging the admission of the 
new State, took occasion to inform Mr. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, that the people of the proposed new State of West 
Virginia had bound themselves to pay a just proportion of 
the public debt owed by the State of Virginia, prior to the 
passage of the Ordinance of Secession. Thaddeus Stevens 
held that the act of the legislature of Virginia assenting to 
the division of the State was invalid as such, but that West 
Virginia might be admitted under the absolute power that 
the laws of war give to Congress under such circumstances. 
‘* The Union,’’ he said, ‘‘ can never be restored under the 
Constitution as it was,’’ and with his consent, it could never 
be restored with slavery to be protected by it. He was in 
favor of admitting West Virginia because he ‘‘ found in her 
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constitution a provision which would make her a free 
state.’’117 

Perhaps no man in the House opposed more vigorously 
the admission of the State under the bill being considered 
than did Mr. Segar. According to his point of view, the 
people of the proposed new State had made a pro-slavery 
constitution; they had retained their former slave status, 
merely prohibiting the coming in for permanent residence 
of additional slaves and free Negroes. The bill presented 
here, he argued, requires them to strike out the provision 
that they have seen fit to make with reference to slavery; 
Congress has made for them a constitution of fast emanci- 
pation, one of virtual anti-slavery variety. ‘‘ This,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ is nothing less than a flagrant departure from the 
doctrine that the States may of right manage their domestic 
affairs and fashion their institutions as they will.’’""* Dur- 
ing the course of his remarks, he found occasion to deny 
the constitutionality of the legislature, by whose semen 
he held his seat in Congress. is 

Concluding the debate, Mr. Binghan, who had _——" 
the admission of the State throughout the course of its con- 
sideration by the House, summed up in succinct form, first, 
the positions taken by the preceding speakers; and second, 
citations and arguments to show the constitutionality of the 
proceedings. Continuing, he urged the expediency of admis- 
sion; he asserted that the chief objection to admission on 
the part of most of the gentlemen opposed was that, thereby, 
a new slave State would be admitted into the Union; and 
finally he trusted that the bill would pass, because his con- 
fidence in the people of Western Virginia had convinced 
him that they would not only ratify the provision for grad- 
ual emancipation, but would avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the President’s proclamation to bring 
about the immediate or ultimate emancipation of every 
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slave within the State. On motion, the roll was called and 
the bill was passed by a vote of 96 to 55.119 

On the twenty-third day of December, President Lincoln 
requested the written opinion of the members of his cabinet 
on the Act for the admission of West Virginia into the 
Union, first, as'*° to its constitutionality and second, as to 
its expediency. Of the six members who replied, Messrs. 
Seward, Chase and Stanton decided that the measure was 
both constitutional and expedient; whereas Welles, Blair 
and Bates decided that it was neither constitutional nor 
expedient.’*"_ In the meanwhile, Governor Pierpont of the 
Restored Government of Virginia sent to the President a 
message urging upon him the absolute and complete neces- 
sity for his assent to the measure.'*? 

The decision of the President was awaited with anxiety. 
Without underestimating the importance attaching to the 
opinions of his advisors, it was evident that Mr. Lincoln’s 
opinion was all-important. Characteristic of the President, 
and despite the wealth of opinion and advice at his com- 
mand, he found his own reasons for concluding that the 
act was both constitutional and expedient. Not the least 
important one among these reasons was the fact that ‘‘ the 
admission of the new State would turn just that much slave 
soil to free.’?!?8 

After the signing of the bill by the President and in 
conformity with the requirements of the amended consti- 
tution, the constitutional convention reassembled for the 
purpose of approving the gradual emancipation amend- 
ment inserted by Congress. Completing its work in a ses- 
sion of eight days, the Convention adjourned on the twen- 
tieth day of February. On the twenty-sixth day of March the 
people adopted the amendment; 27,749 voted for ratification 
and 572 for rejection. Certification of the election results 
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was made to Governor Pierpont, who forthwith communi- 
cated the fact to the President of the United States. On the 
twentieth day of April, President Lincoln issued his procla- 
mation relating to the admission of the State of West Vir- 
ginia into the Union, the same to take effect sixty days from 
date thereof. Accordingly, therefore, on the twentieth day 
of June, 1863, the commonwealth of West Virginia formally 
entered into the Union as a State, the first one to do so with 
a constitution providing for the gradual emancipation of 
any class of slaves within the limits of its territory.’** 
A. Taytor. 
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CANADIAN NEGROES AND THE JOHN BROWN 
RAID 


Canada and Canadians were intimately connected with 
the most dramatic incident in the slavery struggle prior to 
the opening of the Civil War, the attack of John Brown 
and his men on the federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Vir- 
ginia, on the night of Sunday, October 16, 1859. The blow 
that Brown struck at slavery in this attack had been 
planned on broad lines in Canada more than a year before 
at a convention held in Chatham, Ontario, May 8-10, 1858. 
In calling this convention in Canada, Brown doubtless had 
two objects in view: to escape observation and to interest 
the Canadian Negroes in his plans for freeing their enslaved 
race on a scale never before dreamed of and in a manner 
altogether new. It was Brown’s idea to gather a band of 
determined and resourceful men, to plant them somewhere 
in the Appalachian mountains near slave territory and from 
their mountain fastness to run off the slaves, ever extending 
the area of operations and eventually settling the Negroes 
in the territory that they had long tilled for others. He 
believed that operations of this kind would soon demoralize 
slavery in the South and he counted upon getting enough 
help from Canada to give the initial impetus. 

What went on at Chatham in May, 1858, is fairly defi- 
nitely known. Brown came to Chatham on April 30 and 
sent out invitations to what he termed ‘‘ a quiet convention 
. . . of true friends of freedom,’’ requesting attendance on 
May 10. The sessions were held on May 8th and 10th, Sat- 
urday and Monday, and were attended by twelve white men 
and thirty-three Negroes. William C. Munroe, a colored 
preacher, acted as chairman. Brown himself made the 
opening and principal speech of the convention, outlining 
plans for carrying on a guerilla warfare against the whites, 
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which would free the slaves, who might afterwards be set- 
tled in the more mountainous districts. He expected that 
many of the free Negroes in the Northern States would flock 
to his standard, that slaves in the South would do the same, 
and that some of the free Negroes in Canada would also 
accompany him. 

The main business before the convention was the adop- 
tion of a constitution for the government of Brown’s black 
followers in the carrying out of his weird plan of forcible 
emancipation. Copies of the constitution were printed after 
the close of the Chatham gathering and furnished evidence 
against Brown and his companions when their plans came 
to ground and they were tried in the courts of Virginia. 
Brown himself was elected commander-in-chief, J. H. Kagi 
was named secretary of war, George B. Gill, secretary of 
the treasury, Owen Brown, one of his sons, treasurer, 
Richard Realf, secretary of state, and Alfred M. Ellsworth 
and Osborn Anderson, colored, were named members of 
Congress. 

It was more than a year before Brown could proceed to 
the execution of his plan. Delays of various kinds had 
upset his original plans, but early in June, 1859, he went to 
Harper’s Ferry with three companions and rented a farm 
near that town. Others joined them at intervals until at the 
time of their raid he had eighteen followers, four of whom 
were Negroes. The story of the attack and its failure need 
not be told here. It is sufficient to say that when the fight- 
ing ended on Tuesday morning, October 18, John Brown 
himself was wounded and a prisoner; ten of his party, in- 
cluding two of his sons, were dead, and the others were 
fugitives from justice. Brown was given a preliminary 
examination on October 25th and on the following day was 
brought to trial at Charlestown. Public sentiment in Vir- 
ginia undoubtedly called for a speedy trial, but there was 
evidence of panicky feeling in the speed with which John 
Brown was rushed to punishment. On Monday, October 31, 
the jury, after 45 minutes’ deliberation, returned a verdict 
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of guilty of treason, conspiracy with slaves to rebel and 
murder in the first degree. On November 2nd, sentence 
was pronounced, that Brown should be hanged on December 
2nd. As the trap dropped under him that day, Col. Preston, 
who commanded the military escort, pronounced the words: 
‘¢ So perish all such enemies of Virginia. All such enemies 
of the Union. All such foes of the human race.’’? That 
was the unanimous sentiment of Virginia. But in the North 
Longfellow wrote in his journal: ‘‘ This will be a great date 
in our history; the date of a new revolution, quite as much 
needed as the old one.’’? And Thoreau declared: ‘‘ Some 
1800 years ago Christ was crucified; this morning, per- 
chance, Captain Brown was hung. These are the two ends 
of a chain that is not without its links.’” 

John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry made a profound 
impression in Canada. Although the Chatham convention 
had been secret there were some Canadians who knew that 
Brown was meditating a bold stroke and could see at once 
the connection between Chatham and Harper’s Ferry. The 
raid was reported in detail in the Canadian press and widely 
commented upon editorially. In a leading article extending 
over more than one column of its issue of November 4, 
1859, The Globe, of Toronto, points out that the execution 
of Brown will but serve to make him remembered as ‘‘ a 
brave man who perilled property, family, life itself, for an 
alien race.’’ His death, continued the editor, would make 
the raid valueless as political capital for the South, which 
might expect other Browns to arise. References in this 
article to the Chatham convention indicate that George 
Brown, editor of The Globe, knew what had been going on 
in Canada in May, 1858. Three weeks later, The Globe, 
with fine discernment, declared that if the tension between 
north and south continued, civil war would be inevitable and 
*“no force that the south can raise can hold the slaves if 


1 Longfellow, Life of Longfellow, vol. II, p. 347. 
2 Thoreau, A Plea for Capt. John Brown, read at Concord, October $0, 
1859. 
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the north wills that they be free.’ On the day of Brown’s 
execution The Globe said: ‘‘ His death will aid in awakening 
the north to that earnest spirit which can alone bring the 
south to understand its true position,’’ and added that it 
was a ‘‘ rare sight to witness the ascent of this fine spirit 
out of the money-hunting, cotton-worshipping American 
world.’’* Once again, with insight into American affairs it 
predicted that ‘‘if a Republican president is elected next 
year, nothing short of a dissolution of the union will satisfy 
them ”’ (the cotton States). 

The special interest taken by The Globe in American 
affairs and its sane comment on the developments in the 
slavery struggle were due to George Brown’s understand- 
ing of the situation, resulting from his residence for a time 
under the stars and stripes before coming to Canada. The 
feeling of the public in Toronto over the execution of John 
Brown was shown by the large memorial service held in St. 
Lawrence Hall on Dec. 11, 1859, at which the chief speaker 
was Rev. Thomas M. Kinnaird, who had himself attended 
the Chatham convention.5 In his address Mr. Kinnaird 
referred to a talk he had had with Brown, in which the latter 
said that he intended to do something definite for the libera- 
tion of the slaves or perish in the attempt. The collection 
that was taken up at this meeting was forwarded to Mrs. 
Brown. At Montreal a great mass meeting was held in St. 
Bonaventure Hall, attended by over one thousand people, 
at which resolutions of sympathy were passed. Among 
those on the platform at this meeting were L. H. Holton, 
afterwards a member of the Brown-Dorion and Macdonald- 
Dorion administrations, and John Dougall, founder of The 
Montreal Witness. At Chatham and other places in the 
western part of the province similar meetings were held. 

The slave-holding States were by no means blind to the 
amount of support and encouragement that was coming 


8 Toronto Weekly Globe, Nov. 25, 1859. 
4 Ibid., Dec. 9, 1859, and Dec. 16, 1859. 
5 Toronto Weekly Globe, Dec. 12, 1859. 
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from Canada for the abolitionists.* They were quite aware 
that Canada itself had an active abolitionist group. They 
probably had heard of the Chatham convention; they knew 
of it, at least, as soon as the raid was over. In his message 
to the legislature of Virginia immediately after the Har- 
per’s Ferry incident Governor Wise made direct reference 
to the anti-slavery activity in Canada. ‘‘ This was no result 
of ordinary crimes,’’ he declared. ‘‘. .. It was an extra- 
ordinary and actual invasion, by a sectional organization, 
specially upon slaveholders and upon their property in 
negro slaves. . . . A provisional government was attempted 
in a British province, by our own countrymen, united to us 
in the faith of confederacy, combined with Canadians, to 
invade the slave-holding states . . . for the purpose of stir- 
ring up universal insurrection of slaves throughout the 
whole south.’ 

Speaking further of what he conceived to be the spirit 
of the North he said: ‘‘ It has organized in Canada and 
traversed and corresponded thence to New Orleans and 
from Boston to Iowa. It has established spies everywhere, 
and has secret agents in the heart of every slave state, and 
has secret associations and ‘ underground railroads’ in 
every free state.’’® 

Speaking on December 22, 1859, to a gathering of medi- 
cal students who had left Philadelphia, Governor Wise is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘ With God’s help we will drive all the 
disunionists together back into Canada. Let the compact 
of fanaticism and intolerance be confined to British soil.’” 
The New York Herald quoted Governor Wise as calling 
upon the President to notify the British Government that 


6‘*There is no country in the world so much hated by slaveholders as 
Canada,’’ Ward, Autobiography of a Fugitive Negro, London, 1855, p. 158. 

7 Journal of the Senate of Virginia, 1859, see pp. 9-25. 

8 The Toronto Weekly Globe of Dec. 6, 1859, reported Governor Wise as 
saying: ‘*One most irritating feature of this predatory war is that it has 
its seat in the British provinces which furnish asylum for our fugitives and 
send them and their hired outlaws upon us from depots and rendezvous in the 
bordering states.’’ 

9 Toronto Weekly Globe, Dec. 28, 1859. 
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Canada should no longer be allowed, by affording an asylum 
to fugitive slaves, to foster disunion and dissension in the 
United States. Wise even seems to have had the idea that 
the President might be bullied into provoking trouble with 
Great Britain over this question. ‘‘ The war shall be car- 
ried into Canada,’’ he said in one of his outbursts.’° 

Sympathy for the South was shown in the comment of 
a part of the Tory press in Canada, The Leader declaring 
that Brown’s attack on Harper’s Ferry was an ‘‘ insane 
raid ’’ and predicting that the South would sacrifice the 
union before submitting to such spoliation..1 The view- 
point of The Leader and its readers may be further illus- 
trated by its declaration that the election campaign of 1860 
was dominated by a ‘“‘ small section of ultra-abolitionists 
who make anti-slavery the beginning, middle and end of 
their creed.’’ As for Lincoln he was characterized as ‘‘ a 
mediocre man and a fourth-rate lawyer,’”? but then some 
of the prominent American newspapers made quite as mis- 
taken an estimate of Lincoln at that time. 

The collapse of John Brown’s great adventure at Har- 
per’s Ferry furnished complete proof to the South of 
Canada’s relation to that event. The seizure of his papers 
and all that they told, the evidence at the trial at Charles- 
town and the evidence secured by the Senatorial Committee 
which investigated the affair, all confirmed the suspicion that 
in the British provinces to the north there was extensive 
plotting against the slavery system. The Senatorial Com- 
mittee declared in its findings that the proceedings at Chat- 
ham had had as their object ‘‘ to subvert the government of 
one or more of the States, and, of course, to that extent the 
government of the United States.’'* Questions were asked 
of the witnesses before the investigating committee which 
showed that in the minds of the members of that committee 
there was a distinctly Canadian end to the Harper’s Ferry 


10 Toronto Weekly Globe, Dec. 28, 1859, 

11 Ibid., Dec. 23, 1859. 

12 Ibid., July 20, 1860. 

13 Harper’s Ferry Invasion, Report of Senatorial Committee, pp. 2 and 7. 
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tragedy.'* Their suspicions may have been further con- 
firmed by the fact that Brown’s New England confederates, 
Sanborn, Stearns and Howe, all fled to Canada immediately 
after the raid. 

In the actual events at Harper’s Ferry the assistance 
given by Canada was small. Of the men who marched out 
with Brown on that fateful October night only one could in 
any way be described as a Canadian. This was Osborn 
Perry Anderson, a Negro born free in Pennsylvania. He 
was working as a printer in Chatham at the time of the con- 
vention and threw in his lot with Brown. He was one of 
those who escaped at Harper’s Ferry. He later wrote an 
account of the affair, served during the latter part of the 
Civil War in the northern army and died at Washington 
in 1871. He is described by Hinton as ‘‘ well educated, a 
man of natural dignity, modest, simple in character and 
manners.’”!® 

There naturally arises the question, why was the aid 
given John Brown by the Canadian Negroes so meagre? 
That Brown had counted on considerable help in his enter- 
prise from the men who joined with him in drafting the 
‘*provisional constitution’’ is certain. John Edwin Cook, 
one of Brown’s close associates, declared in his confession 
made after Harper’s Ferry, that ‘‘men and money had 
both been promised from Chatham and other parts of 
Canada.’"'* Yet, apart from Anderson, a Negro, only one 
other Canadian of either color seems to have had any share 
in the raid. Dr. Alexander Milton Ross went to Richmond, 
Virginia, before the blow was struck, as he had promised 
Brown he would do, and was there when word came of its ‘ 
unhappy ending. Brown evidently counted on Ross being 
able to keep him in touch with developments at the capital 
of Virginia. 

Chatham had been chosen as the place of meeting with 
special reference to the effect it might have on the large 


14 Harper’s Ferry Invasion, Report of Senatorial Committee, p. 99. 
15 Hinton, John Brown and His Men, pp. 504-507. 
16 Ibid., appendix, p. 704. See also report of Senatorial Committee, p. 97. 
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Negro population resident in the immediate vicinity. There 
were more Negroes wthin fifty miles of Chatham than in 
any other section of Canadian territory and among them 
were men of intelligence, education and daring, some of 
them experienced in slave raiding. Brown was justified in 
expecting help from them. There is also evidence that 
among the Negroes themselves there existed a secret organi- 
zation, known under various names, having as its object 
to assist fugitives and resist their masters. Help from 
this organization was also expected.’7 Hinton says that 
Brown ‘‘ never expected any more aid from them than that 
which would give a good impetus.’* John Brown himself 
is quoted by Realf, one of his associates, as saying that he 
expected aid from the Negroes generally, both in Canada 
and the United States,!® but it must be remembered that 
his plans called for quality rather than quantity of assist- 
ance. A few daring men, planted in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, would have accomplished his initial purpose better 
than a thousand. 

The real reason why the Canadian Negroes failed to 
respond in the summer of 1860 when Brown’s men were 
gathering near the boundary line of slavery seems to be 
that too great a delay followed after the Chatham conven- 
tion. The convention was held on May 8 and 10, 1858; but 
Brown did not attack Harper’s Ferry until the night of 
October 16, 1859, nearly a year and a half later. The zeal 
for action that manifested itself in May, 1858, had cooled 
off by October, 1859, the magnetic influence of Brown him- 
self had been withdrawn, and the Negroes had entered into 
new engagements. Frank B. Sanborn says he understood 
from Brown that he hoped to strike about the middle of 
May of 1858, that is about a week after the convention or 
as soon as his forces could gather at the required point.” 
The delay was caused by the partial exposure of Brown’s 


17 Hinton, John Brown and His Men, pp. 171-172. 

18 Ibid., p. 175. 

19 Report of Senatorial Committee, p. 97. 

20 Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, pp. 457-8. 
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plans to Senator Henry Wilson by Hugh Forbes, who had 
been close to Brown. Panic seized Brown’s chief white 
supporters in New England, the men who financed his vari- 
ous operations, and they decided that the plans must be 
changed. Brown was much discouraged by their decision, 
but being dependent upon them for support in his work he 
submitted and went west to Kansas. Among his exploits 
there was the running off of more than a dozen slaves 
whom he landed safely at Windsor, Canada. 

There was some effort made in the early summer of 1859 
to enlist the support of the Canadian Negroes,” the mission 
being in charge of John Brown, Jr., who was assisted by 
Rev. J. W. Loguen, a well-known Negro preacher and anti- 
slavery worker. Together they visited Hamilton, St. Catha- 
rines, Chatham, London, Buxton and Windsor, helping also 
to organize branches of the League of Liberty among the 
Negroes. The letters of John Brown, Jr., show that there 
was little enthusiasm for the cause, which, indeed, could 
only have been presented in an indefinite way. There was 
more interest at Chatham than elsewhere, as might be ex- 
pected, but even there it was not sufficiently substantial to 
bring the men that were needed. Against this rather dismal 
picture should be placed some evidence that there were a 
few Canadians on the way South when the end came.”? 

Frep Lanpon. 


21 Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, pp. 536-538, 547. 
22 Hinton, John Brown and His Men, pp. 261-263. 


THE NEGRO AND THE SPANISH PIONEER IN THE 
NEW WORLD 


Negro slaves probably made their first appearance in 
the New World in 1502. Those who came in the beginning 
were Christians and personal servants of masters who had 
acquired them in Spain, but soon afterwards, thanks to the 
influence of the religious order of Predicatores and of the 
more famous Las Casas, they began to be introduced 
directly from Africa, in order that the sufferings of the 
Indians who were dying out under the Spanish system of 
forced labor might be alleviated.1 By the close of the second 
decade of the sixteenth century no inconsiderable number 
had been brought over, and a perusal of the early accounts 
of the exploits of the Conquistadores will reveal the fact 
that the Negro participated in the exploration and occupa- 
tion of nearly every important region from New Mexico 
to Chile. As personal attendants of the Spanish Pioneers, 
as burden-bearers and drudges connected with exploration 
and the founding of colonies, they played an indispensable 
though inconspicuous role in one of the greatest achieve- 
ments which history records. Such accounts of their serv- 
ice as have been preserved are, for the most part, acci- 
dental: only when he performed an act of unusual heroism 
or connected himself with a strange or humorous occur- 
rence was the Negro’s name placed alongside of that of his 
Spanish master where it is destined to remain for all time. 

When Balboa set out from Darién on the tour of explora- 
tion which resulted in the discovery of the South Sea, at 
least one Negro, Nuflo de Olano, was numbered in his party. 
Three years later, when the timbers for the four boats with 
which he intended to explore the Pacific had been prepared, 
thirty Negroes were among those who carried them piece 


1José Antonio Saco, Historia de la Esclavitud ... (Barcelona, 1879), 
IV, 57ff. 
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by piece over mountain and jungle from Acla to San Miguel. 
Moreover, when Balboa’s successor constructed the first 
highway from ocean to ocean he made use of Negro labor 
along with that of the Indian.? 

Hernan Cortés carried with him from Cuba not only 
Indian servants but Negro slaves who helped to drag along 
the artillery which he used to strike mortal terror into the 
Indians of Mexico. There has been preserved a list of those 
who set out on this famous expedition, and among the 
names are those of two Negroes, one of whom Saco claims 
to have been the first to sow and reap small grain in Mexico. 
Moreover, two Negroes were among the company sent out 
by Velasquez in 1520 to punish Cortés for his insubordina- 
tion. One of these has the unenviable distinction of having 
introduced smallpox among the Mexican Indians. The 
other, who seems to have observed the fight between the 
men of the agent of Velasquez (Narvaez) from the safe 
and comfortable distance of a neighboring tree, has, because 
of some witty and flattering remarks which he made to 
Cortés, received the honor of a paragraph in the Decades 
of Herrera.’ 

It is not definitely known whether Pedro de Alvarado, 
one of the bravest and most gallant lieutenants of Cortés, 
carried Negroes with him into Guatemala in 1523, but it is 
certain that eleven years later, when his ambition and love 
of gain led him to fit out that ill-fated expedition to Quito, 
he saw fit to include in the company two hundred black 
slaves, most of whom perished while making their way 
through the blinding snows of the Andes.* 

It is certain, moreover, that several Negroes were along 
with the Conquistadores of Peri and Chile. The contract 
of Francisco Pizarro permitted him to introduce fifty 
Negroes into Peri free of duty; and even before this, 
Negroes had accompanied those who had spied out the land. 


2 Saco, op. cit., IV, 74, 75, 178; Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia 
General . . . tom. 3, lib. 29, cap. 3. 

3 Dec. 2, lib. 10, cap. 4; Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Conquista de Nueva- 
Espana, cap. 124. 

4 Herrera, dec. 5, lib. 5, cap. 7-9. 
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In 1525, when Diego de Almagro effected a landing near the 
port of Quemado, on the west coast of South America, and 
attempted to penetrate the adjacent country, he encountered 
rather severe opposition from the Indians of the section. 
During the resulting skirmish one of his eyes was crushed 
by a dart and he was saved from captivity and death only 
by the valiant succor of his Negro slave. A year later, the 
debarkation of a Spaniard and his slave at Tumbez resulted 
in an amusing occurrence which once more gave the Negro 
a few brief sentences in the Decades. Astonished at the 
color of his face, the natives of the region had him wash 
time after time in order to see if the black would disappear; 
and the Negro, true to his good nature and love of a joke, 
complied willingly while he grinned so as to display his 
pearly white teeth.5 

Several Negroes assisted the Yanaconas Indians in 
carrying the baggage of Diego de Almagro and Rodrigo 
Orgoiiez during their perilous journey along the frozen 
Andes from Cuzco to Chile; and many of them perished on 
the way.* Moreover, upon at least one occasion the forces 
of the great conqueror of Chile, Pedro Valdivia himself, 
would probably have been destroyed, had it not been for the 
cool-headed alertness of Captain Gonzalo de los Rios and a 
Negro who managed to procure the saddle-horses of the 
Spaniards as soon as they saw a band of Indians dart from 
their hiding places.’ 

Numerous African slaves were along with the Spanish 
pioneers in Venezuela. Ortal, Sedefio, and Heredia each 
had permission to introduce one hundred Negroes to build 
fortresses and search for mines; and in 1537, when the licen- 
tiate Vadillo came to Cartagena to hold the residencia of 
Heredia, he brought down a large number who later accom- 
panied him on the Iuckless excursions which he undertook 
apparently in the hope of finding the mines of Peri.® 


5 Dee. 3, lib. 10, cap. 5. 

6 Herrera, op. cit., dec. 5, lib. 10, cap. 1, 2, y 3. 
7 Saco, op. cit. IV, 166. 

8 Ibid., IV, 170. 
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But of all the members of the colored race who accom- 
panied the Spaniards upon their explorations in the New 
World, it may be doubted whether any played so conspicuous 
a part as did Estevanico, or Estévan, an Arabian black from 
Azamor, in Morocco, and the slave of Andrés Dorantes de 
Carranca. He was a member and one of the survivors of 
the ill-fated expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez which went to 
pieces somewhere on the southern coast of the United States, 
(1528). For six years he was a captive and slave among 
the Indians of ‘Texas where, in company with others of the 
expedition who had escaped with their lives, he effected 
miraculous cures. He was one of the three companions of 
Cabeza de Vaca on his historic journey across the continent 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Culiacén. From Culiacén he 
accompanied De Vaca and his companions to Mexico City, 
where he was honored by being made the slave of the 
viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza. 

Surely these were rare and noteworthy experiences for 
a member of the black race, but still greater things awaited 
Estévan. He was destined ere he met his tragic fate to 
accompany the expedition which resulted in the discovery 
of New Mexico and Arizona. The party which, besides the 
Negro, consisted of three Spaniards—F ray Marcos de Niza, 
a lay brother, and Fray Onorato—and several Pima 
Indians, set out from Culiacan on March 7, 1539. They 
were in search of the famed Seven Cities. 

After proceeding northward several days, Fray Marcos 
decided to rest while he dispatched the Negro to reconnoiter. 
He directed Estévan to advance to the north several leagues, 
and in case he discovered indications of a rich and populous 
country, to return in person or await his coming, sending 
back, by some of the Pimas who were to accompany him, a 
cross the size of which should be in proportion to the 
importance of the information gained. Four days passed, 
and then the messengers of Estévan returned bearing a 
cross ‘‘as high as a man’’ and the news that the Negro 
had discovered ‘‘ the greatest thing in the world.’’ Fray 
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Marcos hastened to follow in the footsteps of Estévan 
hoping to overtake him soon, but his efforts were vain. 
The dusky adventurer could not resist the temptation to 
proceed and win for himself the honor of conquering the 
rich country. 

This country concerning which such glowing reports had 
reached Estévan was none other than the land of the Pueblo 
Indians. His procedure after separating from Fray Marcos 
is thus narrated by a contemporary, though not an eye- 
witness: 

‘* After Estevan had left the friars, he thought he could 
get all the reputation and honor himself, and that if he 
should discover these settlements with such famous high 
houses, alone, he would be considered bold and courageous. 
So he proceeded with the people who had followed him, and 
attempted to cross the wilderness which lies between the 
country hehad passed through and Cibola,... [He] 
reached Cibola loaded with the large quantity of turquoises 
they [the Indians along the route] had given him and some 
beautiful women whom the Indians who followed him and 
carried his things were taking with them and had given him. 
These had followed him from all the settlements he had 
passed, believing that under his protection they could 
traverse the whole world without any danger. But as the 
people in this country were more intelligent than those who 
followed Estevan, they lodged him in a little hut they had 
outside their village, and the older men and governors 
heard his story and took steps to find out the reason he had 
come to that country. The account which the Negro gave - 
them of two white men who were following him, sent by a 
great lord, who knew about the things in the sky, and how 
these were coming to instruct them in divine matters, made 
them think that he must be a spy or a guide from some 
nations who wished to come and conquer them, because it 
seemed to them unreasonable to say that the people were 
white in the country from which he came and that he was 
sent by them, he being black. Besides these other reasons, 
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they thought it was hard of him to ask them for turquoises 
and women, and so they decided to kill him. They did this, 
but they did not kill any of those who went with him. . . .’” 

From this and other contemporary sources, Lowery’® 
has constructed a more complete and lively picture of Esté- 
van’s last days. Lowery says that ‘‘ he travelled with 
savage magnificence, gaily dressed with bells and feathers 
fastened about his arms and legs. He carried with him a 
gourd decorated with bells and two feathers, one white and 
the other red. This gourd he sent before him by messengers 
as a symbol of authority and to command obedience, as he 
had seen successfully done in the western part of Texas, 
when in company with Cabeza de Vaca. ... As soon as 
they had delivered the gourd to the chief [of the pueblo] 
and he had observed the bells he became very angry,’’ and 
ordered Estévan and his party to depart at once. But the 
Negro was persistent. He and his retinue lodged just out- 
side the walls of the Pueblo of Hawaikuh. Early the next 
morning they were attacked by a large band of warriors 
from the Pueblo and Estévan was killed while attempting to 
make his escape. 

There has been preserved among the legends of the Zuni 
Pueblos of New Mexico one which apparently dates back to 
the coming of Estévan, the Black Mexican from the south. 
The scene of his death is placed at Kiakima, and the single 
Black Mexican has been magnified into many, but the legend 
is nevertheless interesting and significant. 

“Tt is to be believed that a long time ago, when roofs 
lay over the walls of Kya-ki-me, when smoke hung over the 
housetops, and the ladder rounds were still unbroken in 
Kya-ki-me, then the Black Mexicans came from their abodes 
in Everlasting Summerland. One day, unexpectedly, out 
of Hemlock Cajion they came, and descended to Kya-ki-me. 
But when they said they would enter the covered way, it 


9 Pedro de Castefieda, ‘‘ Account of the Expedition to Cibola which took 
place in the year 1540... ,’’ translated in Spanish Explorers in the South- 
ern United States (J. F. Jameson, ed.), pp. 289-290. 

10 Spanish Settlements in the United States, 1513-1561, pp. 278-280, 
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seems that our ancients looked not gently at them; for with 
these Black Mexicans came many Indians of So-no-li, as 
they call it now, . . . who were enemies of our ancients. 
Therefore, these our ancients, being always bad-tempered, 
and quick to anger, made fools of themselves after their 
fashion, rushing into their town and out of their town, 
shouting, skipping and shooting with their sling-stones 
and arrows and tossing their war-clubs. -Then the Indians 
of So-no-li set up a great howl, and thus they and our 
ancients did much ill to one another. Then and thus was 
killed by our ancients, right where the stone stands down by 
the arroyo of Kya-ki-me, one of the Black Mexicans, a large 
man, with chilli lips [%.e., lips swollen from eating chilli 
peppers], and some of the Indians they killed, catching 
others. Then the rest ran away, chased by our grand- 
fathers, and went back toward their country in the Land of 
Everlasting Summer... 
J. Frep Rippy. 

11 Quoted in Lowery, op. cit., pp. 281-282. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE NEGROES OF 
NEW YORK PRIOR TO 1861 


The institution of slavery existed in the State of New 
York until 1827. The number of slaves had increased from 
6,000 slaves in 1700 to 21,000 in 17901 Moved by the 
struggle for the rights of man, the legislature of New York 
passed in 1799 an act of emancipation, providing that all 
children born of slave parents after July 4 ensuing should 
be free and subject to apprenticeship in the case of males 
until the age of 28, and of the females until the age of 25 
while the exportation of slaves was forbidden. By the 
process of emancipation all slaves were liberated in 1827. 
Thenceforth, birth on the soil of New York was a guaranty 
of freedom and slaves from other States fled to New York 
as an asylum.? As a result of these efforts at gradual 
emancipation, there were more than 10,000 free Negroes in 
New York City in 1800. 

We are to inquire here as to exactly what was the eco- 

1 Census of New York before 1790: 


Year Number Year Number 
3608) King’s County, 293. 21,324 
1703, 5 counties about N. Y. City.... 1,301. SBOP... scnhiecns 20,903 
1712, 5 counties about N. Y. City.... 1,775. ABIO) ciincausaeeee 15,017 


Morgan, Slavery in New York, page 38. 
2 New York Emancipation Law—African Repository, Vol. 31, page 155. 
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nomic condition of these Negroes. What of their wealth, 
their means and methods of living well and wisely? With 
gradual emancipation and the cessation of the sale of slaves 
the Negroes became economically unimportant to the 
whites. They were employed as servants, laborers, sailors 
and mechanics.‘ It was reported to the American Conven- 
tion of Abolition Societies in 1797, however, ‘‘ that a degree 
of decorum and industry prevailed among them much to 
their honor and advantage.’’ This report further said that 
‘¢ Many in the town and country were freeholders, several 
worth from $300 to $1,300. Various associations among the 
free blacks for mutual support, benefit and improvement 
had been established. One of these had a lot for a burying 
ground and the site of a church worth fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. All were in a state of progressive improvement.’” 
Still another part of the report made by these delegates 
stated that ‘‘ on the whole they exhibited an example of suc- 
cessful industry highly honorable to themselves, gratifying 
to their parents, encouraging to patrons and consoling to 
humanity.’’* Again, in 1803, the New York delegates re- 
ported that the ‘‘ increase of the number of freeholders 
among the free blacks is an evidence of the progress of 
industry, sobriety, and economy, and strengthens the hope 
that they will gradually emerge from their degraded con- 
dition to usefulness and respectability.’’® 

Further evidence of the economic improvement of free 
Negroes during this period is evidenced by a significant 
appeal made by the members of the American Convention 
of Abolition Societies to the Free Negroes of New York in 
1805. ‘‘The education of your offspring,’’ said these friends 
of the Negroes, ‘‘ is a subject of lasting importance and has 
obtained a large portion of your attention and care. In 


3 Half a Man, M. W. Ovington, page 69. 

4 American Convention of Abolition Societies, 1797, p. 39. 
5 Ibid., p. 31. 

6 Ibid., p. 39. 

7 Ibid., p. 30. 

8 Ibid., 1803, p. 7. 
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this, too, we call upon you for your aid; many of you have 
been favored to acquire a comfortable portion of property 
and are consequently enabled to contribute in some measure 
to the means of educating your offspring.’’® In response to 
this appeal, the society of free people of color was estab- 
lished in 1812 to maintain a Free Orphan School in New 
York City and employed two teachers; and there were three 
other schools which they supported with their tuition fees, 
while those who were not sufficiently well cireumstanced to 
educate ‘their children sent them to the African Free 
Schools maintained by the New York Manumission Society.’° 

These African Free Schools were conducted in such a 
way as to have a direct bearing on the economic improve- 
ment of the Negroes. In 1818 the New York Mission Society 
informed the American Convention of Abolition Societies 
that the former had devised a plan of extending their care 
to certain children of color who had completed their course 
of instruction in the New York African Free Schools ‘‘ in 
putting them at some useful trade or employment.’’ These 
friends of the race in New York said that it had long been 
a regret that Negro children ‘‘ educated at their schools 
had been suffered after leaving it to waste their time in idle- 
ness, thereby incurring those vicious habits which were cal- 
culated to render their previous education worse than use- 
less.’’ To remedy this evil they appointed an Indenturing 
Committee, whose duty was to provide places for these chil- 
dren and put them at a trade or some other employment 
when they had completed their education. The Committee 
took special care that the persons with whom children 
might be placed should be those of good character and while 
on the one hand they insisted that the children demean them- 
selves with sobriety they extended their guardian care to 
them so that they might not ‘‘ become subjects of oppres- 
sion and tyranny.’’ This Indenturing Committee in reach- 
ing its decision as to the sort of occupations to which the 


9 American Convention of Abolition Societies, 1805, p. 38. 
10 Ibid., 1812, p. 7. 
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children could be apprenticed expressed a decided prefer- 
ence for agricultural pursuits, being persuaded that an 
occupation of this nature was far more conducive to the 
moral improvement of these Negroes than the pursuits of 
the city under the most favorable circumstances. This plan 
upon being presented to the parents and guardians of these 
children was favorably received, but it does not appear that 
a large number of them thereafter participated in agri- 
culture.?! 

The activity of the girls who had received instruction in 
household economics in free schools showed progress in 
another direction. They formed a society under the name 
of the African Dorcas Association for the purpose of pro- 
curing and making garments for the destitute. The boys, 
too, contributed their share to this progress, taking up such 
trades as sail makers, tire-workers, tailors, carpenters and 
blacksmiths. 

Such reports’? represent the condition of the free 
Negroes of New York before slavery was completely abol- 
ished. This change in the status of the Negroes then, and 
the evolving industrial system effected a change in the 
economic condition of the Negro throughout the city.'® 

It must be remembered in this connection, however, that 
these Negroes experienced difficulties on account of their 
color either in obtaining a thorough knowledge of the trades 
or, after they had obtained it, in finding employment in the 
best shops. White and black laborers at first worked to- 
gether in the same room and at the same machine. But soon 
prejudice developed. It was made more intense by the immi- 
gration into this country of a large number of poor Germans 
and Irish, who came to our shores because of the dis- 
turbed conditions of Europe. Their superior training and 

11 American Convention of Abolition Societies, 1812, p. 14. 

12 Inspectors of the New York African Free Schools reported to The 
Commercial Advertiser, May 12, 1824, that ‘‘we never beheld a white school 
of the same age in which without exception there was more order, neatness 


of dress, and cleanliness of person.’’ 
13 Ibid. 
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experience enabled them to get positions in most of the 
trades. Most northern men, moreover, still objected to 
granting Negroes economic equality. When the supply of 
labor exceeded the demand, the free Negroes, unable to com- 
pete with these foreigners, were driven not only from the 
respectable positions, but also from the menial pursuits. 
Measures to restrict to the whites employment in higher 
pursuits were proposed and where they were not actually 
made laws, public opinion, to that effect, accomplished prac- 
tically the same result. This reversal of the position of 
labor, however, did not take place without a struggle, for 
there soon arose ill-feeling which culminated in the riots 
between 1830 and 1840.14 

In spite of this condition, Arthur Tappan, Gerrit Smith 
and William Lloyd Garrison reported to the Second Ameri- 
can Convention for the Improvement of the Free People of 
Color that ‘‘ by perseverance, the youth of color could suc- 
ceed in procuring profitable situations.!> To these benefac- 
tors, however, it was soon evident that Negroes had to be 
trained for the competition with white laborers or be doomed 
to follow menial employment. In accordance with this Ger- 
rit Smith established in 1834 a school in Peterboro, for the 
purpose of training Negro youths under the manual labor 
system.!® With such training, he believed, free Negroes 
would gain a livelihood, send their children to school, and 
gradually accumulate money. He hoped that many of them 
would make progress to the extent of possessing property 
valued at $250, which amount would enable citizens of 
color’’ to vote in the State of New York. 

Hoping to put an end to economic poverty among these 
Negroes, Gerrit Smith devised a scheme for the distribu- 
tion of 3,000 parcels of land of 40 or 60 acres each among 
the unfortunate blacks then handicapped in this untoward 
situation in New York City. From a list of names fur- 
nished him by Rev. Charles B. Ray, Rev. Theodore F. 


14 Journal of Negro History, Vol. III, p. 354. 

15 Woodson, Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, p. 286. 
16 Journal of Negro History, Vol. III. 

17 Hurd’s Law of Freedom-Bondage, p. 81. 
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Wright and Dr. J. McCune Smith, three prominent Negroes 
in New York City, Gerrit Smith apportioned this land 
among the Negro colonists in the counties of Franklin, 
Essex, Hamilton, Fulton, Oneida, Delaware, Madison, and 
Ulster. On account of the intractability of the soil, how- 
ever, the harshness of the climate, and, in a great measure, 
the inefficiency of the settlers, the enterprise was a failure 
and offered no relief to the economic condition of the Ne- 
groes in this city. 

It will be interesting to note the observations of a pro- 
moter of colonization on the condition of Negroes in New 
York City at this time. While his statements must be taken 
with some reservation they, nevertheless, contain a truth 
which must be taken into account. Hoping to induce 
Negroes to accept colonization in Africa, he endeavored to 
show that they could not finally succeed in the struggle in 
competition with the white laborers and would be crowded 
out of the higher pursuits of labor. He referred to the fact 
that a few years prior to 1846 there was a vast body of 
colored laborers in New York but that at that time they 
could not be seen. The writer inquired as to ‘‘ who may 
find a dray or a cart or a hack driven by a colored man? ”’ 
‘¢'Where are the vast majority of colored people in the 
city? ’’ ‘‘ None,’’ said he, ‘‘ can deny that they are sunken 
much lower than they were a few years ago and are com- 
pelled to pursue none but the meanest avocations.’’ 

The gentleman making these observations tried to em- 
phasize this striking contrast by calling attention to the 
fact that New York was a place that had a great deal of 
compassion for the slave while it was neglecting to take 
into account the awful condition of the free Negroes, in 
spite of the fact that the process of their depression had 
been going on at the same time that the abolitionists in 
New York were working for the emancipation of the slave. 
Although these friends of the Negroes and the Negroes 
themselves had during these years been boldly asserting 
their rights and demanding to be elevated, they had been 
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losing ground, sinking into meaner occupations and less 
lucrative employments. He believed that the day was not 
far when every desirable business in the city would be 
entirely monopolized by the whites because of the rapid 
influx of foreigners who had to labor or serve and knew 
how to toil to advantage, to the extent that they could make 
their labor more valuable than that of the people of color.'® 

In things economic, however, the free Negroes of New 
York made considerable improvement after 1845; a decided 
improvement in this respect was noted by 1851. So evident 
was this progress that the colonizationists who had repeat- 
edly referred to the poverty of the Negroes and the preju- 
dice against them in the laboring world as a reason why they 
should migrate to Africa, thereafter ceased to say very much 
about their poverty, shifting their complaint rather to social 
proscription. In 1851 a contributor to The African Reposi- 
tory, the organ of the American Colonization Society, dis- 
cussed the situation of the 48,000 free Negroes of New York. 
Directing his attention to the 14,000 living in the metropolis, 
the editor said that the condition of 4,000 of them ap- 
proached that of comfort; 1,000 of the number having sub- 
stantial wealth, or that one out of every ten was in a pleasant 
and enviable social condition. As this pessimist was com- 
pelled to concede that this was not a bad showing for an 
oppressed people he goes off on another line, saying: 
‘* Everywhere the Negro, whatever his wealth or education 
or talents, is excluded from social equality and social 
freedom.’’!® 

There were many instances of individual enterprise, 
however, but these often meant little since Negroes had such 
a little knowledge of business that white persons often 
defrauded them out of what they accumulated. Sojourner 
Truth accumulated more than enough money to supply her 
wants, but lost some of it by depositing it in a bank without 
taking account of the sum which she deposited and without 
asking for the interest when she drew her money from the 


18 African Repository, September, 1846, p. 278. 
19 [bid., 1851, p. 263. 
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bank.?° One Pierson persuaded her to take her money out of 
the bank and invest it in a common fund which he was rais- 
ing to be drawn upon by all needy and faithful free Negroes.” 
Her savings, therefore, served to increase this fund, which 
instead of relieving the economic condition of many needy 
free Negroes enriched this white impostor. 

As evidences of this unusual progress of the Negroes 
there are many instances of persons who gained wealth in 
spite of the various handicaps. Many of the caterers and res- 
taurant keepers of high order of New York were Negroes, the 
most popular of whom being Thomas Downing, the keeper 
of a restaurant under what is now the Drexel Building, near 
the corner of Wall and Broad streets, New York City.?? 
Abner H. Frances and James Garrett, were formerly exten- 
sive clothiers of Buffalo, New York, doing business to the 
amount of $60,000 annually. They continued their enter- 
prise successfully for years, their credit being good for any 
amount of money they needed. They failed in business 
in 1849 but thereafter adjusted the claims against them.”* 
Henry Scott and Company, of New York City, engaged 
in the pickling business, principally confined to supplying 
vessels.24 Edward V. Clark, another business man of New 
York, had a jewelry establishment requiring much capital. 
His name had, moreover, a respectable standing even 
among the dealers of Wall Street.2> Mr. Huston kept for 
years an intelligence office in New York. He was succeeded 
by Philip A. Bell, an excellent business man. Concerning 
it, Austin Steward reported in his book entitled ‘‘ The Con- 
dition of the Colored People ’’ that ‘‘ his business is very 
extensive, being sought from all points of the city by the 
first people of the community.”® 

Many other names may be mentioned. William H. Topp 


20 Narrative of Sojourner Truth, p. 99. 

21 [bid., p. 99. 

22 Martin Delaney, Condition of Colored People, p. 139. 
23 [bid., p. 102. 

24 Ibid., p. 106. 

25 Austin Steward, Condition of Colored People, p. 102. 
26 Ibid., p. 102. 
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was one of the leading merchant tailors of Albany, New 
York. Starting in the world without aid he educated and 
qualified himself for business.27 In Penyan, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Platt and Joseph C. Cassey were said to be carrying 
on an extensive trade in lumber.** 

Situated in the midst of a rapidly developing country the 
enterprises of these free Negroes increased in importance 
every year. This was especially true of the drug stores of 
Dr. James McCune Smith, on Broadway, a Negro physician, 
who was practicing in New York City during the thirties, 
and of the establishment of Dr. Philip White, on Frankfort 
street. Many Negroes accumulated considerable wealth. 
Edward Bidwell successfully operated during the period of 
1827-40 two stores on the main street of New York City, 
hoarding considerable money. Austin Steward, still an- 
other instance of New York City, made ‘‘handsome profits’’ 
from the sale of spirituous liquors. At one time he said 
that no further exertion was necessary on his part to enjoy 
life, or to better his economic condition. Finally, William 
Smith, a shrewd sailor of New York, managed to accumu- 
late considerable wealth. 

The statistics of the census of 1850 give further evidences 
of this general progress. Of the 50,000 free people of color 
in the State of New York over 15 years of age in 1850, sixty 
were clerks, doctors and lawyers and about 55 were mer- 
chants and teachers.”® There were, moreover: 


2 apprentices 3 barkeepers 4 bakers 
1 blacksmith 122 barbers 21 boarding house 
28 boatmen 33 butchers keepers 
12 carpenters 39 carmen 8 cigar makers 
107 coachmen 2 confectioners 95 cooks 
24 farmers 7 gardeners 1 gunsmith 
2 hatters 11 ink makers 3 merchants 
3 jewelers 21 ministers 1144 laborers 
24 musicians 434 mariners 4 painters 
15 marketmen 4 printers 2 mechanics 
44 stewards 808 servants 23 tailors 
12 sextons 8 teachers 23 shoemakers 
207 engaged in other 
occupations 
27 Austin Steward, Condition of Colored People, p. 102. 
28 Ibid., p. 132. 
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Many Negroes used wisely the money which they 
obtained from these businesses. Out of a free population of 
50,000 Negroes, 5,447, or about one in ten was in school 
during this period. In a pamphlet entitled the Present Con- 
dition of Free People of Color published by James Freeman 
Clarke in 1859, the author stated that they were no less 
neat in person and attire than their white neigbors.*° 
One year during the period from 1850 to 1860 Negroes of 
New York City invested in business carried on by them- 
selves $775,000; in businesses of Brooklyn $76,000. That 
same year these free Negroes purchased real estate in New 
York worth $733,000, and in Brooklyn $276,000.* 

With complete freedom in New York, free Negroes made 
more efforts to improve their condition. There were estab- 
lished several newspapers which served not only to present 
their cause to the public but also as economic factors. 
First of these must be mentioned a publication called Free- 
dom’s Journal or The Rights of All. This paper, edited by 
James B. Russworm, the first Negro college graduate in the 
United States, and Rev. Samuel F. Cornish, was established 
in March, 1827.52 Another journal, styled The Weekly 
Advocate, changing its name later to The Colored Ameri- 
can, appeared in New York, March 4, 1837. The editor was 
Philip A. Bell. Later Charles Bennett Ray became one of 
the proprietors and editors. Finally, mention must be 
made of such journals of this period as The Elevator, of 
Albany, edited by Stephen Myers; The Genius of Freedom, - 
by David Ruggles; People’s Press, by Thomas Hamilton; 
and North Star, by Frederick Douglass. Concerning the 
last named publication, it was generally said that it was 
conducted on a higher plane than any of the others and 
that it was among the first newspapers of the country. 

Arnett G. Linpsay. 


30 J, F. Clarke, Present Condition of People of Color, p. 14. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE AMERICAN CONVENTION 
OF ABOLITION SOCIETIES 


The student of the so-called Negro problem of today 
may find it profitable to study the methods of persons thus 
concerned more than a century ago. What their plans were, 
what machinery they constructed for carrying them out, 
and the hopes they had for ultimate success, will furnish 
much material for reflection for social workers. There is 
published below, therefore, a number of the annual appeals 
of the American Convention of Abolition Societies to the 
various branches, setting forth the annual review of the 
work, the general survey of results obtained and the ways 
and means to carry it forward to a successful completion. 


To THE ANTISLAVERY GROUPS 


To the Society for 
promoting the abolition of Slavery, Ec. 


It is with peculiar pleasure we inform you, that the Convention 
of Delegates, from most of the Abolition Societies formed in the 
United States, met in this city, have, with much unanimity, gone 
through the business which came before them. The advantages to 
be derived from this meeting are so evident, that we have agreed 
earnestly to recommend to you, that a similar meeting be annually 
convened, until the great object of our association—the liberty 
of our fellowmen—shall be fully and equivocally established. 

To obtain this important end, we conceive that it is proper, 
constantly to have in view the necessity of using our utmost and 
unremitting endeavors to abolish slavery, and to protect and 
meliorate the condition of the enslaved, and of the enslaved, and 
of the emancipated. The irresistible, though silent progress of the 
principles of true philosophy, will do much for us; but, placed in 
a situation well adapted to promote these principles, it surely be- 
comes us to improve every occasion of forwarding the great designs 
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of our institutions. For this purpose, we think it proper to 
request you to unite with us, in the most strenuous exertions, to 
effect a compliance with the laws in favour of emancipation; and, 
where these laws are deficient, respectful applications to the State- 
Legislatures should not be discontinued, however unsuccessful 
they may prove.—Let us remember, for our consolation and en- 
couragement in these cases, that, although interest and prejudice 
may oppose, yet the fundamental principles of our government, as 
well as the progressive and rapid influence of reason and religion, 
are in our favour—and let us never be discouraged by a fear of 
the event, from performing any task of duty, when clearly pointed 
out; for it is an undoubted truth—that no good effort can ever 
be entirely lost. 

While contemplating the great principles of our associations, we 
cannot refrain from recommending to your attention the propriety 
of using your endeavours to form, as circumstances may require, 
Abolition Societies in your own, and in the neighboring States; as, 
for want of the concurrence of others, the good intentions and efforts 
of many an honest and zealous individual are often defeated. 

But, while we wish to draw your attention to these objects, there 
is another which we cannot pass over. We are all too much ac- 
customed to the reproaches of the enemies of our cause, on the 
subject of the ignorance and crimes of the Blacks, not to wish that 
they were ill-founded. And though, to us, it is sufficiently ap- 
parent that this ignorance, and these crimes, are owing to the 
degrading state of slavery ; yet, may we not, with confidence, attempt 
to do away the reproach ?—Let us use our endeavours to have the 
children of the emancipated, and even of the enslaved Africans, 
instructed in common literature—in the principles of virtue and 
religion, and in those mechanic arts which will keep them most 
constantly employed, and, of course, will less subject them to 
idleness and debauchery; and thus prepare them for becoming 
good citizens of the United States: a privilege and elevation to which 
we look forward with pleasure, and which we believe can be best 
merited by habits of industry and virtue. 

We shall transmit you an exact copy of our proceedings, with the 
different memorials and addresses which to us have appeared neces- 
sary at this time; and would recommend to you the propriety of 
giving full powers to the Delegates who are to meet in the year 1795; 
believing that the business of that Convention will be rendered more 
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easy and more extensively useful, if you send, by your Representa- 
tives, certified copies of the constitution and laws of your Society, 
and of all the laws existing in your state concerning slavery, with 
such facts relative to this business, as may ascertain the respective 
situation of slavery, and of the Blacks in general. 


To the Society for 
promoting the abolition of slavery, &c. 


The Delegates, from the several Abolition Societies in the United 
States, convened in this city, express to you, with great satisfaction, 
the pleasure they have experienced from the punctual attendance of 
the persons, delegated to this Convention, and that harmony with 
which they have deliberated on the several matters that have been 
presented to them, at this time, for their consideration. The benefits 
which may flow from a continuance of this general meeting, by aid- 
ing the principal design of its institution—the universal emancipa- 
tion of the wretched Africans who are yet in bondage, appear to us 
80 many and important, that we are induced to recommend to you, to 
send Delegates to a similar Convention, which we propose to be 
holden, in this city, on the first day of January, in the year one 
thousand, seven hundred and ninety-six. 

We have thought it proper to request your further attention to 
that part of the address of the former Convention, which relates to 
the procurement of certified copies of the laws of your state respect- 
ing slavery; and that you would send, to the next Convention, 
exact copies of all such laws as are now in force, and of such as have 
been repealed. Convinced that an historical review of the various 
acts and provisions of the Legislatures of the several states, relating 
to slavery, from the periods of their respective settlements to the 
present time, by tracing the progress of the system to African 
slavery in this country, and its successive change in the different 
governments of the Union, would throw much light on the objects 
of our enquiry and attention, and enable us to determine, how far 
the cause of justice and humanity has advanced among us, and how 
soon we may reasonably expect to see it triumphant ;—we recom. 
mend to you, to take such measures as you may think conducive to 
that purpose, for procuring materials for the work now proposed, 
and assisting its publication; and to communicate, to the ensuing 


1 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1794, pp. 18-21. 
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Convention, what progress you shall have made toward perfecting 
the plan here offered for your consideration and care. 

Believing that an acquaintance with the names of the officers of 
the several Abolition Societies, would facilitate that friendly cor- 
respondence which ought always to be preserved between our vari- 
ous associations, we request that you would send, to the next, and 
to every future Convention, an accurate list of all the officers of 
your Society, for the time being, with the number of members of 
which it consists. And it would assist that Convention in ascer- 
taining the existing state of slavery in the United States, if you 
were to forward to them an exact account of the persons who have 
been liberated by the agency of your Society, and of those who 
may be considered as signal instances of the relief that you have 
afforded ; and, also, a statement of the number of free blacks in your 
state, their property, employments, and moral conduct. 

As a knowledge of what has been done, and of that success 
which has attended the efforts of humanity, will cherish the hope 
of benevolence, and stimulate to further exertion, we trust that 
you will be of opinion with us, that it would be highly useful to 
procure correct reports of all such trials, and decisions of courts 
of judicature, respecting slavery, a knowledge of which may be sub- 
servient to the cause of abolition, and to transmit them to the next, 
or to any future Convention. 

It cannot have escaped your observation, how many persons 
there are who continue the hateful practice of enslaving their fellow 
men, and who acquiesce in the sophistry of the advocates of that 
practice, merely from want of reflection, and from an habitual 
attention to their own immediate interest. If to such were often ap- 
plied the force of reason, and the persuasion of eloquence, they 
might be awakened to a sense of their injustice, and be startled with 
horror at the enormity of their conduct. To produce so desirable 
a change in sentiment, as well as practice, we recommend to you 
the instituting of annual, or other periodical, discourses, or orations, 
to be delivered in public, on the subject of slavery, and means of 
its abolition. 

We cannot forbear expressing to you our earnest desire, that 
you will continue, without ceasing, to endeavour, by every method 
in your power which can promise any success, to procure, either an 
absolute repeal of all the laws in your state, which countenance 
slavery, or such an amelioration of them as will gradually produce 
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an entire abolition. Yet, even should that greater end be happily 
attained, it cannot put a period to the necessity of further labor. 
The education of the emancipated, the noblest and most arduous 
task which we have to perform, will require all our wisdom and 
virtue, and the constant exercise of the greatest skill and discre- 
tion. When we have broken his chains, and restored the African 
to the enjoyment of his rights, the great work of justice and benevo- 
lence is not accomplished—The new born citizen must receive that 
instruction, and those powerful impressions of moral and religious 
truth, which will render him capable and desirous of fulfilling the 
various duties he owes to himself and to his country. By educating 
some in the higher branches of science, and all in the useful parts 
of learning, and in the precepts of religion and morality, we shall 
not only do away with the reproach and calumny so unjustly 
lavished upon us, but confound the enemies of truth, by evincing 
that the unhappy sons of Africa, in spite of the degrading in- 
fluence of slavery, are in no wise inferior to the more fortunate 
inhabitants of Europe and America. 

As a mean of effectuating, in some degree, a design so virtuous 
and laudable, we recommend to you to appoint a committee, an- 
nually, or for any other more convenient period, to execute such 
plans, for the improvement of the condition and moral character 
of the free blacks in your state, as you may think best adapted to 
your particular situation. 

By a decree of the National Convention of France, all the blacks 
and people of color, within the territories of the French republic, 
are declared free, and entitled to an equal participation of the 
rights of citizens of France. We have been informed that many 
persons, of the above description, notwithstanding the decree in 
their favor, have been brought from the West-India islands, by 
emigrants, into the United States, and are now held as slaves,—We 
suggest to you the propriety, as well as the necessity, of making 
enquiry into the subject, and of effecting their liberation, so far as 
may be found consistent with the laws of your state.” 


To the Society for promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, &c. : 


The Delegates from the several Abolition Societies in the United 
States inform you, that, agreeably to the recommendation of the 


2Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
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Convention of last year, they met in this city on the first instant, 
and have, with much harmony and satisfaction, gone through the 
business which came before them. They have the pleasure to as- 
sure you, that every successive meeting evinces the importance of 
that union and concert which are so happily established among the 
several Societies, in pursuing the great object of their association. 

But, although the exertions of this delegated Body have been 
hitherto attended, as we hope, with considerable suecess—Although 
we are persuaded that no small progress may be marked in the great 
business of emancipation; yet much remains to be done; as long as 
seven hundred thousand of our Fellow Creatures, in the United 
States, continue in a state of bondage, there appears a pressing 
necessity for the continuance of our efforts; that we should keep 
our attention fixed upon the subject, and stand ready to improve 
every favorable opportunity that may occur, to forward the in- 
teresting cause in which we are engaged. We are therefore induced 
to continue the recommendation heretofore made, that a similar 
meeting be annually held; and as convening at the present season 
is attended with inconveniences, we propose, that the next Conven- 
tion, should assemble in this city, on the first Wednesday of May, 
in the year 1797. 

It gives us pleasure to learn, from various reports which were 
laid before us, that most of the recommendations made by the 
former Conventions, had received a considerable degree of attention, 
from the several societies to whom they were addressed. But, as 
they have not been uniformly and perfectly complied with, permit 
us to repeat the request, so far as the same may be applicable to 
your society, that you transmit to the next Convention, certified 
copies of all such laws, in any wise respecting slavery, as are now 
in force, as have been repealed, or may hereafter be enacted—Cor- 
rect lists of the officers of your society, for the time being, and 
also the names of all your members, and their places of abode—An 
account of the proceedings of your society, in relieving Africans 
and others unlawfully held in bondage—A statement of the con- 
dition of the blacks, both bond and free, in your state, with respect 
to the property of the free, and the employment and moral conduct 
of all—Reports of such trials and decisions of the Courts of 
Judicature, relative to Africans, as may have taken place—An 
account of the endeavors which have been used to obtain a repeal 
or amelioration of the laws respecting slavery—information con- 
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cerning what has been done, in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the last Convention, to establish periodical discourses on the 
subject of slavery, and the means of its abolition—And finally, 
a report of the progress you have made in extending to Africans 
the benefits of education. And we further request, that whatever 
communications may be made to the next, or to any future Con- 
vention, in consequence of the above recommendations, be presented 
in the form of regular written reports, noticing in what manner and 
degree you have carried them into effect, and how far your efforts 
have been ineffectual. By this means there will be exhibited such 
a view of the state of each Society, as that the several reports may 
be entered on the minutes of the Convention, who will thereby 
be better enabled to decide on the propriety of making public such 
parts of these communications as may be best adapted to advance 
the cause of truth and humanity. 

And as very important advantages have, in several instances, 
resulted from accurate registers being kept, by persons appointed 
for that purpose by certain of the Abolition Societies in the United 
States, of such manumissions as have taken place; we do earnestly 
recommend, should you not already have entered into this regula- 
tion, that you make it hereafter an object of diligent attention. 
Such records may, in various ways, subserve the cause of emanci- 
pation. 

We learn, that the proposal made by the last Convention, re- 
specting the blacks, and people of color, who have emigrated from 
the West Indies, and now reside in the United States, has, in many 
instances, given rise to difficulty; in order to remove which, we 
have been induced to transmit to you the following extract from 
the twelfth article of the Consular Convention between France and 
the United States; which by designating the proper tribunals to 
whom application, in such cases, is to be made, will, we trust, be 
found sufficient, in future, to direct your pro*eedings in this busi- 
ness, viz. 

‘That all differences and suits between 
‘*French citizens in the United States, and 
‘‘between American citizens in the domi- 
‘*‘nions of France, shall be determined by 
‘‘the respective Consuls and Vice Consuls 
‘‘either by a reference to arbitrators, or by 
‘‘a summary judgment, and without costs; 
‘and that no officer of the country, civil 
‘‘or military, shall interfere therein, or take 
‘‘any part whatever in the matter.’’ 
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When we contemplate the odious nature and the immense mag- 
nitude of the evil which you have associated to oppose, and the in- 
estimable importance of the objects which you are seeking to obtain, 
we cannot forbear to urge unremitted exertions, in pusuing the 
great ends before you. We are persuaded you will not neglect any 
just means in your power, which may tend to advance, either 
directly, or indirectly, the cause of equal liberty ;—And it gives 
us pleasure also to express our persuasion, that, in this pursuit, 
much is still in your power. Although you cannot control Legis- 
latures; and though, when you plead the cause of humanity, they 
will not, at all times, listen to you; yet there are other means to 
be used, perhaps, more effectual—You can do much, by directing 
your efforts to the conviction of individuals—by diffusing proper 
publications amongst them, and by presenting the evils of slavery 
in various forms to their minds.’ 


The following was inserted in the Address to the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society. 


And as precise information, on this subject, cannot be too gen- 
erally diffused, we request you to collect all possible intelligence 
relative to such blacks and people of color in the United States 
as are made Citizens of the French Republic, by the decree of the 
National Convention, of the sixteenth Pluviose, second year of the 
republic, and transmit the same to all the other Abolition Societies 
in the United States. 

Nor can we suppose, it would be an effort altogether ineffectual 
in favor of liberty, were its friends, throughout the United States, 
in all cases where it is practicable, to display a marked preference 
of such commodities, as are of the culture or manufacture of free- 
men, to those which are cultivated or manufactured by slaves—In 
this way, every individual may discountenance oppression, and bear 
testimony against a practice, which is still suffered to remain the 
disgrace of our land. 

We have thought proper to address the free Africans and other 
free people of color in the United States, on various subjects, which 
we believe nearly to concern their interest and happiness. We 
have directed copies of this address to be transmitted to you and 
request you to distribute the same, in your State, in such manner 
as you may judge best calculated to promote its design. 


3 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1796, pp. 23-25. 
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We cannot conclude, without calling your attention, in a par- 
ticular manner, to the necessity of appointing such of your members 
to represent you in the Convention, as will be punctually attentive 
to the duties of their appointment. We are sorry to observe, that 
there is some ground of complaint, on this subject; but we trust, 
that, in future, such a full representation will appear, as will 
give encreasing encouragement, energy and success to our united 
endeavors in the great cause of human happiness. 

Copies of our proceedings will be laid before you; from which 
we hope, you will derive satisfaction, and perceive the importance 
of the several objects which we have recommended to your atten- 
tion.* 


To the Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery. 


To inform you of our proceedings; to solicit your further ad- 
vice and assistance; and to request your special attention to the 
original object of our meetings, we now address you. 

We have, as formerly, gone through our business with harmony 
and satisfaction ; the peculiar objects, thereof will appear from our 
minutes, herewith transmitted; and we can truly add, that the 
important advantages evidently arising from such a collection of 
information and exchange of sentiment are too obvious, not to 
unite us in the recommendation, that a similar Convention of 
delegates from the different abolition societies, be held in this 
city on the first day of June, 1798. 

The non-compliance of several societies with this proposal for 
some years past, induces us to believe that some obstacles may exist, 
which possibly might be removed; we therefore request, that where 
it is not agreed to send delegates, such societies would favor the 
Convention, in writing, with their determination and the causes 
of it. This better enables the Convention to judge of the most 
proper mode of proceeding in future. 

A table, containing the requisitions of this and the former 
Conventions, and how far they have hitherto been complied with 
by each society, will shew the propriety and necessity of fulfill- 
ing these requisitions; which, after being thus pointed out need 
not now be further insisted on. 

When we consider the extensive influence of education on so- 


4Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1796, p. 28. 
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ciety, we think a due attention to the instruction of the blacks and 
people of color of every description cannot be too forcibly im- 
pressed. This will apply not merely to what is called school learn- 
ing, but essentially consists in inculeating the sound principles of 
morality and religion as well as habits of temperance and industry. 
From a continued regard to the welfare of this much injured and 
much oppressed people, we have again addressed them on such 
points as we judged would be most beneficial ; but it will in a great 
degree rest with you to circulate and enforce the advice recom- 
mended: and we may add, that, as the evils which must necessarily 
result from their being retained in a state of ignorance are in- 
calculable, so it is, in our opinion, the greatest and perhaps the 
only important service we can render to them and to our country, 
to disseminate learning and morality amongst them, thus raising 
them gradually and safely to that level, to which they must, in the 
course of time, inevitably attain. 

The different Conventions have from year to year, endeavoured 
to procure from the Abolition Societies, every kind of information 
which may illustrate the history of slavery in the United States; 
we now repeat their request, with a view to the formation of a his- 
tory of this important subject. 

From the general accounts received, as well as from our own 
observations we are induced strongly to recommend, that where 
several Abolition Societies exist in one state, they would, if pos- 
sible, form a general plan of union or confederation, so as, on all 
important occasions, to act in concert. 

You are already well informed of the act of Congress of March 
twenty-second, 1794, prohibiting the citizens of the United States 
from supplying foreign nations with slaves; you will also most 
probably have heard that this wise and humane law has been too 
frequently violated by our citizens; in consequence of which the 
Abolition Societies of Pennsylvania, New-York and Providence, have 
severally commenced prosecutions against divers persons and ves- 
sels, engaged in this abominable traffic; the first named society has 
been successful in the two prosecutions they undertook in the Dis- 
trict Court of Pennsylvania and of the United States of America. 
The vessels have been condemned, and actions are pending against 
the masters and owners in the Circuit Court of the United States in 
and for the Pennsylvania district of the middle circuit. There is 
good ground to believe that the other societies will meet with equal 


success. 
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Besides the information mutually given by the societies to each 
other as occasions may require, to assist them in checking such 
clandestine practices, we believe it would be highly useful to for- 
ward every particular that comes to your knowledge on this subject, 
to the next Convention, who may make a very important use of it. 

The difficulties which have continually occurred respecting the 
blacks and people of color, who have for several years past emi- 
grated from the French West-Indies into the United States, have 
engaged the attention of this and the preceding Conventions. To 
remove these difficulties, we transmit you a certified copy of an 
authenticated decree of the National Convention of France, of 
the sixteenth Pluviose, second year of the Republic; (February 
fifth, 1794,) which has been lately received by the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society. With this decree, since fully confirmed by the 
French constitution of 1795, we believe you will have it in your 
power to afford every legal and effectual assistance to these un- 
fortunate people. 

There yet remains a subject which, though often urged, still 
continues to demand our serious attention; we allude to the most 
proper means of extending the principles of just and equal liberty 
amongst mankind: and as we profess tc assume no other powers 
than those of persuasion and convincement, founded on the unerr- 
ing basis of truth and justice, we wish you duly to advert to the 
magnitude of the cause in which we are engaged, to persevere 
with patience and fortitude in your applications to legislative bodies 
and courts of justice, for the relief of our unfortunate African 
brethren, and to continue to enlighten the public mind, by spread- 
ing as much as possible, all kind of useful information on the 
subject: that thus we may, in every form, and on every occasion, 
be ready to plead the cause of the oppressed, in the language of 
persuasion and of truth. And then we shall have done our duty; 
and then we may, in humble confidence, look up for the blessing 
and protection of the great Father of all, whose ways are just and 
equal, and who hath made of one blood all nations of men.® 


To the Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, &c. 

THE Convention of delegates from the Abolition Societies 

established in different parts of the United States, assembled at 


5 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1797, pp. 22-25. 
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Philadelphia, congratulate their constituents on the general prog- 
ress of their objects since last meeting, and on the union of 
sentiment, and harmony of deliberation, which has prevailed in 
all their proceedings. 

The assembling in Convention, at proper intervals, has pro- 
duced so many advantages in combining the views and operations 
of the friends of emancipation thoroughout the United States, that 
we are persuaded you will unite with us in opinion, that it is ex- 
pedient that another Convention of delegates from the several 
Abolition Societies, be held in this city on the first Wednesday of 
June, in the year one thousand eight hundred. 

The alteration in the period of meeting we have adopted under 
a consideration of the peculiar situation of our country, and the 
state of the objects which have hitherto occupied our attention ; but, 
we earnestly request, that a general representation, and a punctual 
attendance, may take place at the time recommended. 

Although, from the reports of such of the Societies as have sent 
delegates to this Convention, we have observed, with encouragement 
and pleasure, the perseverance that is used, and the progress that 
is made, in the great work for which we have associated; yet, we 
cannot help noticing, with regret, the absence of many of our mem- 
bers, and the total omission of several of the Societies to appoint 
Representatives, or to comply with the request of the last Con- 
vention, that, where it was not agreed to send delegates, such 
determination and the cause of it might be reported to the Con- 
vention in writing. To those societies, therefore, which have failed 
in this respect, we are induced earnestly to repeat the request, and 
to urge their particular attention thereto. 

By some of the Societies the general requisitions of former Con- 
ventions, have not yet been answered or complied with, and by others 
only in part. An accurate table of these requisitions, and the 
manner in which each Society had complied with them, was made 
out by the last Convention and forwarded to the different Aboli- 
tion Societies. By a reference thereto, and to the report of the 
committee of this Convention, to whom the several communications 
were referred, which is included in the copy of our proceedings 
herewith transmitted to you, you will observe what yet remains 
to be done; and we hope you will be able to make complete returns 
to the succeeding Convention, together with such other information 
as may appear to you to be useful towards the important purpose 
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of forming a history of the progress and state of slavery in the 
United States. 

Too much cannot be said on the necessity of a constant atten- 
tion to the subject of education. To prepare the minds of our 
unfortunate African brethren for that condition of freedom and 
rank in society to which they must, sooner or later, arrive—to 
disseminate among them useful instruction on moral and religious 
subjects, and to use our utmost endeavours to have schools estab- 
lished, for the purpose of teaching them to read and write, ought, 
we conceive, to be the primary object of all the Abolition Societies. 
We also think it of importance, at this particular period, to im- 
press upon the minds of those who are in bondage, the propriety 
of a quiet submission to the injunctions of their masters, assuring 
them that by such conduct they will be likely to experience not only 
the advantages of better treatment in their present situation, but 
also cause, perhaps, even their possessors to perceive the injustice 
that is attached to the principles of slavery. 

Firmly persuaded that considerable benefit has already resulted 
from inculeating friendly advice to this oppressed people, and be- 
lieving that the sentiments contained in the addresses of the former 
Conventions to the free blacks and other people of color in the 
United States cannot be too frequently repeated and enforced, we 
recommend to the consideration of the Societies, the propriety of 
a republication of those addresses by each society, and such com- 
munication and distribution thereof as may be best calculated to 
promote a beneficial effect. 

The Convention having been informed, that vessels are fitted 
out with cargoes for certain of the West Indian Islands, parts of 
which cargoes are their disposed of, and, with the proceeds, slaves 
are purchased and carried to other of the said Islands, and sold; 
also that other vessels are loaded with rum, for certain ports in 
Africa, with the proceeds of which, we have reason to believe, the 
natives are purchased and afterwards conveyed and sold as slaves 
in the West Indies. We recommend a strict enquiry to be made 
into the conduct of persons thus offending against the dictates of 
humanity and the honor and interest of our country, that proper 
measures, to punish and prevent such nefarious and disgraceful 
practices, may be adopted. 

We have thought it expedient to confine our attention at present, 
principally to carrying into effect the measures heretofore ad- 
vised. Let us, however, whilst prudent and cautious, continue to be 
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firm and sincere. Let us embrace every opportunity which may 
offer for ameliorating the condition of slaves so far as the laws, 
under which we severally act, will permit us to proceed. Let us do 
nothing which may justly draw forth the censure of our country, 
but act, in all things, with that moderation and propriety which 
have heretofore distinguished the Abolition Societies. 

We confidently trust, that when the storms, by which the world 
is at present agitated, shall have subsided, the light of truth will 
break through the dark gloom of oppression—cruelty and injustice 
will not only hear, but obey, the voice of reason and religion; and 
in these United States the practice of the people will be conform- 
able to their declaration—‘‘That all men are born equally free, 
and have an unalienable right to Liberty.’’* 


To Society, 


The Convention of delegates, from the different Abolition So- 
cieties established in the United States, feel a pleasure in inform- 
ing you, that their deliberations have been conducted with much 
harmony and satisfaction to themselves. 

They, however, deeply regret, that so few of the Societies have 
been induced to send Representatives to the Convention. 

The great and good work of restoring liberty to the captive, and 
fitting him to fill that station in the scale of being, from which he 
has been forced by the domineering spirit of power and usurpation, 
may be considered as little more than begun. How many thousands 
of miserable wretches yet languish in slavery, in these United 
States, to whom the light of morn, which should awaken all nature 
alike to harmony and joy, affords, perhaps, no other consolation 
save the solitary certainty, that one day more is taken from the 
long period of their sufferings—This is not all—In vain do you 
liberate the Africans, while you neglect to furnish him with the 
means of properly providing for himself, and of becoming an use- 
ful member of the community. This subject alone opens an ex- 
tensive field for active benevolence, and justly demands the exer- 
cise of a large portion of the talents and labours of the friends of 
emancipation. 

To effect these desirable objects, so importunately called for by 
every sentiment of a feeling heart, union and concentration of 


6 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1798, pp. 15-20. 
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energy appear to be indispensible. The societies should never be 
found in the pursuit of incongruous measures, but act in concert; 
and this cannot, perhaps be better accomplished than by a free and 
liberal interchange of information, whence useful knowledge should 
diverge to each society, communicating life, energy, and consistency 
to the whole. 

The advantages resulting from this institution may be known 
by past experience ; but as an additional instance of the good effects 
flowing from it, we refer you to the addresses forwarded this year 
to the Convention, and printed in the minutes; in which you will 
perceive, and especially in the one from New York, much valuable 
matter. That society mentions a species of kidnapping, which to 
the disgrace of humanity, has been carried on in that city in a 
manner at once evincing the barefaced hardiness of its perpetrators, 
and the wicked and eunning arts practiced, by the enemies of free- 
dom, on an oppressed people. There is good reason to believe, 
that similar practices are secretly pursued in other parts of the 
Union. We therefore earnestly press your vigilant attention to 
the subject, in order that if any other persons should be engaged in 
this nefarious traffic, they may be made to suffer that exposure and 
punishment which the enormity of the crime so richly merits. 

Fully impressed with the magnitude of the object, and the 
benefits to be derived from it, we cannot forbear strongly to rec- 
ommend, that another Convention be held in this city on the first 
Wednesday in June, in the year 1801. And, in order to insure 
permanency, and its consequent advantages to this establishment, 
we submit to your consideration, the expediency of delegating to 
your Representatives, the power of aiding in the formation of a 
Constitution, for the government of future Conventions. 

The case mentioned by the Virginia society, held at Richmond, 
from which it seems evident that a small sum of money, beyond 
what their funds are calculated to bear, might restore a con- 
siderable number of persons to liberty, who were unlawfully taken 
from their state into Georgia, and there sold as slaves, has called 
forth the sympathy of this Convention; and forcibly suggests the 
propriety of enabling the next Convention, by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the different societies, to grant some pecuniary aid 
to similar and other proper objects. Much good might be done 
in this way; and perhaps some societies, who are capable, may be 
found willing promptly to bestow a portion of their funds to the 
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Virginia society, to enable them more effectually to prosecute this 
particular claim, it is also to be presumed, that some of the So- 
cieties, especially in the eastern states, where slavery no longer 
exists, might render their benevolent exertions more extensively 
useful, by suitable and timely grants to others, who are less 
wealthy, and have much to do. 

You have embarked in an excellent cause—go on and prosper,— 
until liberty, like the light of Heaven, or the air we breathe, shall, 
however, men may be diversified by color, shape of habit, become 
the equal inheritance of all.’ 


To the Society for promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery. 


THE seventh Convention of Delegates from the several Aboli- 
tion Societies in the United States, now address you on the subject 
of their appointment. The concord and reciprocity of sentiment 
which have attended our proceedings will, we trust, have a happy 
influence on the cause in which we are engaged, and aid in ad- 
vancing the great interests of humanity and freedom. 

The work which we have undertaken is not a light and trivial 
nature. It is, on the contrary, one of the utmost magnitude and 
importance. To remove the foul blot which now stains our coun- 
try, to break the chains with which so many of our degraded fellow 
creatures are fettered, and to qualify them for the station for 
which a beneficent Creator designed them, are labours requiring 
the vigorous endeavours of every friend to mankind throughout 
the world. _ We, therefore, earnestly entreat that the cause may 
not be suffered to slumber in your hands, but that every favorable 
opportunity may be eagerly embraced of promoting the work of 
gradual emancipation. 

The subject of the education of the blacks has claimed a share 
of our consideration. It is an object of so much interest that we 
eannot too often bring it to view. To adopt the language of the 
Convention of 1795, ‘‘when we have restored the African to the 
enjoyment of his rights, the great Work of justice and benevo- 
lence is not accomplished—The new born citizen must receive 
that instruction and those powerful impressions of moral and 
religious truth which will render him capable and desirous of ful- 
filling the various duties he owes to himself and to his country.’’ 


7 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1800, pp. 20-23. 
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On this point we particularly refer you to the sentiments so forcibly 
expressed in the addresses of preceding conventions, and we 
strenuously urge a strict compliance with the recommendations 
therein contained. 

The great increase of the practice of kidnapping in defiance of 
every principle of moral and legal obligation, induces us pressingly 
to recommend the most earnest endeavours to root out the enormous 
evil. In this instance there will be less to combat than on the gen- 
eral principle; the slave holders themselves being interested in 
preventing this addition to the many calamities inflicted on the 
unfortunate blacks. 

With feelings of sorrow and regret, we learn that the horrid 
trade to Africa for slaves is still continued by many of our fellow 
citizens. The hearts of those who can contemplate this subject 
without emotion must indeed be destitute of every sentiment of 
tenderness. It seems scarcely possible that men accustomed to the 
enjoyment of liberty, and partaking of the blessings of a free 
government should so far disregard the rights of humanity as 
to engage in so diabolical a commerce. The fact however, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, certainly exists and to a very alarming extent, 
particularly in the eastern states; we wish to arouse your zeal on 
the occasion and to incite your diligence and activity in carrying- 
ing into rigorous execution the laws of the states and of the general 
government against such atrocious offenders. 

The several Societies having expressed themselves favorable to 
the adoption of a constitution for the government of future con- 
ventions, we have made it a subject of our deliberations and being 
of opinion that the measure would be attended with considerable 
advantages we have agreed on a plan which we shall forward to you. 
The provisions of this instrument you will observe are of as general 
a nature as its objects would admit, and we hope it will prove ac- 
ceptable to our constituents. If its present form should be ap- 
proved you will be aware of the necessity of its speedy ratification. 
From the difficulty of framing a work of this kind, and aeccommodat- 
ing it to the wishes and sentiments of every individual, it is hoped 
that verbal criticisms and alterations of an unimportant nature 
will be avoided; this point however, we submit to your prudent 
consideration and decision. Should you think proper to adopt it 
we request your aid in establishing the contemplated fund. 

As numerous misrepresentations of the views of our institutions 
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have gone abroad, and as the unhappy attempt at insurrection on 
the part of some of the blacks in the southern states, has been called 
in aid of these misrepresentations by the enemies of liberty, and 
lessened the activity of some of its friends, we have judged it 
prudent to publish an address to our fellow citizens, copies whereof 
will be transmitted to you; you will observe from a perusal of 
its contents that its object is also to bear our testimony, and pro- 
duce individual exertion against the abominable practice of kip- 
napping and the cruel trade to Africa, which, as before observed, 
still disgrace our country. We anticipate the satisfaction of your 
approval of this measure, and invite your assistance by every 
means in your power, in giving it general circulation. 

We have had our attention drawn to a subject, believed by 
our predecessors to be of considerable importance to the work of 
emancipation; the project of forming a history of slavery in the 
United States. With a view of forwarding this design, we have 
appointed a committee to examine and arrange the various papers 
and documents heretofore received by the several Conventions; to 
prepare an analysis of their contents, and to report the same with 
such other information as they may be enabled to obtain, to the 
ensuing Convention. We request you to examine the minutes and 
addresses heretofore transmitted, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far the requisitions of former Conventions have been com- 
plied with on your part, and if my information connected with 
the object in view remains to be afforded, a benefit will arise from 
its speedy communication to the committee, and if individuals 
friendly to the cause, be possessed of any important documents 
relating to this subject, the committee will no doubt make a proper 
use of any information with which they may be favored.® 


....-Society for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery. 


It is with lively satisfaction that the eighth Convention of Dele- 
gates from different Abolition Societies in the United States, em- 
brace the opportunity of addressing you on the interesting cause, 
which thus continues to claim our persevering attention, the ulti- 
mate success whereof, will, we confidently hope, yield an ample 
reward for all our labours. 


8 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1801, pp. 42-46. 
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Various and important, in our opinion, are the benefits result- 
ing from thus meeting in annual Conventions. For though we are 
not invested with legislative influence, yet the opportunity, by this 
means afforded, for a free interchange of sentiments and com- 
munion of feelings, gives energy to action and animation to those 
who, from multiplied difficulties, are almost ready to relinquish 
the pursuit. 

We have with the united consent of our constituents, fully 
ratified the Constitution which was presented for your considera- 
tion, and have appointed officers for the ensuing year. 

This organization of the body, will, we earnestly hope, induce 
your renewed attention to the nomination of Delegates to the next 
Convention, and we urge the necessity of your deputing those, 
whom you have reason to believe, may be willing to devote an 
adequate portion of their time and attention to a compliance with 
the objects of their apointment; we request also in an especial 
manner that you will not fail, regularly to forward written com- 
munications from your societies. 

Several societies have instructed their representatives to pay 
certain sums towards the formation of a general fund, from which, 
if it continues to accumulate, as we hope, it will, much good may 
be expected to our common cause, particularly in furnishing aid to 
those societies who are deficient in pecuniary resources. 

In the promotion of the laudable purposes to which this fund 
may be thus applied, we trust our friends in several of the 
Eastern States, whose domestic exertions have become almost un- 
necessary by the disappearance of slavery from amongst them, will 
feel a lively interest ;—we, therefore, earnestly solicit their peculiar 
attention to the subject, persuaded they will feel, in a conscious- 
ness of having done well, and in a view of the useful result of their 
beneficence, an ample reward. We are aware of the varied diffi- 
culty and opposition that attend the interference of some societies 
in this benevolent undertaking. But we sincerely hope they may 
not be overcome by any discouragments, and we request that they 
may continue to meet at regular periods, to preserve the form of 
their association, embracing every opportunity that may occur for 
useful exertions. 

As the general establishment of a legislative plan, for the gradual 
abolition of slavery throughout the United States, is a desideratum 
highly interesting to humanity, we cannot but press all those 
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societies which exist in states, where no such legal provisions are in 
force, to make every proper exertion, in promoting the enaction of 
a law to this effect. 

Much has been said by former Conventions on the subject of 
schools, and the vast importance of cultivating the minds and the 
morals of the blacks; no doubt difficulties of various kinds arise 
in many places to the attainment of this essential point, yet the 
happy effects abundantly conspicuous in divers neighbourhoods, on 
a persevering attention to this object, furnish great encourage- 
ment to unrelaxed exertion, and we sincerely hope that you may 
not diminish in zeal, for the promotion of this benevolent, this con- 
sistent work. We learn with particular pleasure, that the state of 
Schools for the African race, is, in several places, flourishing and 
progressive; and that in others, much good has been done therein, 
by the laudable and disinterested demand the acknowledgment of 
our unfeigned approbation. 

We perceive, with emotions of horror and regret, that the dia- 
bolical practice of kidnapping, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
societies and recommendations of former Conventions, prevails in 
many places to a lamentable extent. We are also informed that a 
new species of this wicked outrage on the feelings of humanity is 
pursued by the prepetrators taking advantage of the provisions of 
the fugitive act to lay unfounded claims on the blacks and thus, 
under colour of the law, to drag them into slavery. We recom- 
mend you to urge every suitable means to procure such modifica- 
tions of your laws as they may need to fit them for holding out 
efficient and prompt restraints against those wicked proceedings, 
and for bringing the offenders to exemplary punishment. 

We are informed by the reports from New-Jersey, that a new 
society has been established at Trenton, forming a constituent 
branch of the general society of that state. This has afforded us 
peculiar satisfaction; it promises to be materially useful to the 
cause, and we recommend the example as worthy of your special 
notice, and so far as you deem it practicable of your example. 

In one of the societies from which we have had communications, 
a standing committee has been appointed, who are charged with the 
selection and publication of such extracts, essays and fugitive pieces 
relative to slavery, as they apprehend may give currency to the 
subject and revive in the minds of our fellow citizens, from time to 
time a few reflections on the condition of those who still wear the 
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galling chains, deprived of one of the dearest privileges of our 
nature. We highly approve of this mode of circulating a knowl- 
edge of the subject, and recommend it to the imitation of all, who 
are not in a similar practice. 

The committee appointed by the last Constitution to arrange 
the papers and documents relative to the formation of a history of 
slavery in the United States, and to produce an analysis of their 
contents, produced a report, from which we have judged it right to 
nominate three of our members in Philadelphia to engage some 
suitable literary character to undertake the work, and to have it 
published under the care, and superintendence of the committee; 
should you be in possession of any documents or other important 
information on the subject, we request you will forward them free 
of expense and with all convenient dispatch to the said committee, 
in order that they may be used as circumstances may render neces- 
sary. 

The cireuitous trade to Africa we have reason to believe, still 
continues to be carried on, particularly from many ports in the 
Eastern States, and although several of the attempts which have 
been made to punish infractions of the laws of the United States on 
this subject, have not resulted in the wished for event, neverthe- 
less, we invite your vigilant and persevering opposition to this dis- 
graceful traffic, and attention to the discovery and prosecution of 
the offenders, and we are willing to hope that though a partial per- 
version of the public sentiment, and the cupidity of interested in- 
dividuals, may for a time, present considerable discouragement, 
yet that the virtuous exertions of the friends of the human race, 
will at last be blessed with the merited success. 

To conclude, fellow labourers, we believe the magnitude of the 
work in which we are engaged is by no means lessened, and that 
the alarming and direful consequences attendant in various quar- 
ters, on this unchristian and inhuman usurpation of power, call 
for our united vigilance, and redoubled exertions, in contributing 
our share towards the eradication of this evil so portentious to 
our land.® 


® Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1803, pp. 29-34. 
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Abolition of Slavery. 


WE have received, with cordial satisfaction, the addresses to 
this Convention from the societies in New-York, New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware. 

This interchange of opinion and information, between the Con- 
vention and its constituents, is as the vital current of the body, 
flowing from part to part, and communicating genial warmth, and 
health, and vigour, to every portion of the system. 

Our satisfaction would have been much increased, could we have 
acknowledged the receipt of communications and delegations from 
several societies which were represented in former Conventions, but 
from whom we have now to direct intelligence; and had some of 
the addresses which have now no direct intelligence contained more 
detailed information. 

Impressed with a sense of the interesting nature of the sub- 
ject, we cannot but call your renewed attention to the education of 
the blacks. The schools are represented as being, in some parts, 
in a flourishing condition; while in others it is to be feared, little 
or nothing has been done towards their establishment and support. 
We recommend to such societies as have it not in their power, 
from the scantiness of their funds and other circumstances, to em- 
ploy regular tutors, to form associations of their members, or other 
well disposed individuals, to instruct the people of colour in the 
most simple and useful branches of education; especially on the 
first day of the week—a day too often devoted to dissipation. It 
is also of importance that their religious and moral education should 
keep pace with their knowledge of letters, or much permanent good 
will not be accomplished. They should be taught to fear and 
venerate the Deity; to respect the laws of the country, and in all 
things to act as becomes men escaped from bondage, and on whose 
good conduct must, in some measure, depend the liberation of their 
brethren, and the kind of treatment of such as remain in slavery. 
We believe it would be profitable occasionally to convene them, in 
order to afford suitable opportunities to impress their minds with 
these truths. 

As much good may be expected to result from the establishment 
of a fund, to be at the disposal of the Convention, we hope the 
laudable example set by some of the societies, in their donations 
for that purpose, will be followed by wealthy individuals, and by 
other societies who are in a capacity to afford it. 


1 
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A person of established literary reputation has been engaged 
to write a history of the rise, progress, and present state of slavery 
in the United States; and some advancement has been made in the 
work—As a great variety of information on this subject will be 
necessary, to enable the author to compose a correct and ample 
history, you are requested to collect and forward, without delay 
all such essays and facts, relative to the design, as may be in your 
power. 

At the same time that we invite a vigilant and constant atten- 
tion, in the friends of the blacks, to prevent as far as their power 
extends, the infraction of the laws of the country in favour of 
emancipation, we confidently trust that due care will be observed to 
select men to the several offices of the societies, who have their zeal 
tempered with prudence and knowledge; for we are sensible, that 
for want of sound discretion on the part of some well-meaning but 
over-zealous individuals, the views and conduct of the body at 
large, have been grossly misunderstood; the cause has suffered 
undeserved reproach in the minds of some of our fellow citizens, 
and heavy expenses have been incurred in the unfavorable termi- 
nation of suits undertaken without sufficient evidence, and with 
too much precipitation. 

Being persuaded that no favourable opportunity should be lost 
for impressing the public mind with the iniquity of slavery, and 
the varied vices and evils, which are incident to it, in all their 
forms and consequences, we entreat such of you as have not chosen 
Standing Committees, charged with the publication of extracts and 
fugitive pieces, on this very interesting subject, to adopt the meas- 
ure. Its utility has been fully proven by experience, which is the 
best of wisdom. To those societies who have derived advantage 
from the practice, we recommend a diligent and habitual attention 
to the subject. 

We observe, with much sensibility and regret, that the inhuman 
and wicked practice of kidnapping, still prevails in our country, 
and that several cases of it have occurred since the meeting of the 
last Convention. Was there no other object to claim the ardent 
sympathy, and the active opposition of our associated brethren, than 
this alone, it would of itself be sufficiently interesting and moment- 
ous to justify an union of all our powers, and a vigorous combina- 
tion of all our efforts, to resist this single enormity, this cruel and 
savage violation of the rights of our fellow-men. We request that 
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you will, in your succeeding communications to the Convention, 
furnish accurate accounts of the several cases which may come 
under your notice, and that you will detail with precision, such of 
them as may be attended with particular circumstances of atrocity. 
The perpetrators should be known and exposed to public odium. 
Their names whenever detected, should be circulated throughout 
the continent, through the medium of the public prints; and no 
offender, who can be brought to punishment, should be suffered to 
escape the just penalty of his transgressions. 

The discouragements which prevail among the friends and 
advocates of the African race, especially to the southward, have ex- 
cited the anxious concern of the Convention. While we have nine 
hundred thousand slaves in our country—while we have the strong- 
est evidence that new importations will take place—while the 
abominable practice of kidnapping exists to an alarming and most 
sorrowful extent—while we have reason to believe that hundreds 
of vessels sail annually from our shores to traffic in the blood of 
our fellow-men—and while we feel, acknowledge, and deplore, that 
the cause of emancipation has many strenuous, powerful, and un- 
wearied opponents in every quarter of the union—Can this be the 
time to remit our effort? and to abandon that standard under 
which, with the favour and protection of Providence, so many 
thousands have been rescued from the yoke of bondage, and re- 
stored to the enjoyment of their natural rights? Not so brethren— 
Be not disheartened—Let us rather redouble our diligence to help 
forward the great and good work in which we have engaged; rest- 
ing our hopes of ultimate success, on our honest and disinterested 
endeavours, and on the justice of our cause.’° 


Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery. 


THIS Convention has the pleasure of acknowledging the recep- 
tion of addresses from the Societies of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware; and of a communciation from the 
Society of Rhode Island. A free interchange of sentiments be- 
tween the different societies, through the medium of the Conven- 
tion, we consider as a matter of primary importance. By such 
communications, the Convention becomes the central fountain, into 
which the opinions, and experience of the different societies are 


10 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1804, pp. 35-39. 
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received, and from whence the united knowledge may be trans- 
mitted to the individual branches. We therefore recommend, to 
each society, a continuation of the practice, and we earnestly en- 
treat them to comply with our request of last year, by furnishing 
us with ‘‘ more detailed information,’’ not only respecting the 
moral, literary, and legal condition of slaves, and other persons of 
colour, within their districts, but also with minute accounts of every 
attempt at kidnapping, mentioning the names of the parties con- 
cerned in the business. Such information will open to us an ex- 
tensive view of slavery and its attendant evils, as they exist within 
the whole circle of our societies, and enable us to labour with 
greater certainty and more effect, for the performance of the 
solemn duties which are imposed on us. 
We perceive, with sincere and deep regret, that some societies 
have not yet made much progress in the establishment of schools 
for the literary and moral improvement of the people of colour. 
We cannot withhold the expression of our anxiety on this sub- 
ject. . . . We consider it a matter of high moment, involving the 
most interesting and affecting consequences. Shall we, by luke- 
warmness or neglect, give the enemies of our institutions the triumph 
of reproaching us with indifference. ... With a want of that 
virtue . . . that inflexible spirit of perseverance, without which the 
tree we have nourished, and hoped to bring to maturity, may 
erect its barren and useless branches before us, a gloomy monument 
of our indolence? With what reproaches, and difficulties, and 
dangers, have our societies heretofore contended! with a courage 
and temperance, which could have been maintained only in a great 
and good cause; we have withstood all the rude onsets of the 
enemies of rational liberty, and, under the protection of a wise 
Providence, we have, step by step, moved forward, subduing by 
the eloquent voice of reason and humanity, the oppressors of the 
weeping Africans, until we have seen the fetters fall from thou- 
sands, and beheld those, who had been reduced to the condition of 
beasts of burthen, rising from the earth with the privileges and 
rights of men! Shall we now desert them? after teaching them that 
they belong to the rank of man, shall we refuse to employ our time 
and talents in preparing their minds for the enjoyment of those 
pleasures, and the practice of those virtues which belong to their 
species? We have hitherto been their friends; if we now desert 
them, to whom shall they apply for help? Their fate, as it regards 
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human aid, rests chiefly with us. Let us try the strength of our 
virtue. . . Let us decide, by a vote in our societies, whether we 
will continue our parental care over them, or leave them friendless 
and abandoned to their own weakness and ignorance. This vote 
will proclaim to the world the sincerity of our views, and the in- 
tegrity of our hearts. If we are weary of well-doing, we shall for- 
sake them; but if our breasts still glow with benevolence, we shall 
decide, with one voice, in their favour. Before we determine the 
important question, it will be well for us to recollect that no good 
deed passes unrewarded. Every individual sacrifice, to humanity 
and virtue, will be placed to our credit in the records of our lives. 

The Convention have been informed, by one society, that ‘‘not 
being able to raise funds for the payment of a tutor, they have 
appointed a committee, of ten members, who maintained a school 
during the last summer and autumn, on the First-day afternoon 
of each week, for the moral. and literary education of people of 
colour,’’ and that they propose re-commencing the business early 
next summer. This conduct merits and receives our approbation, 
and we regard it as highly worthy the attention of societies in 
similar circumstances. . . . We exhort them to ‘‘go and do like- 
wise.’’ 

In the cities of New York and Philadelphia, the schools appear 
to be in a flourishing condition; in some of them persons of colour 
are employed as teachers, and where such persons, properly quali- 
fied, can be procured, the Convention believes the employment of 
them will be attended with peculiar advantages. . . . It will con- 
tribute to kindle a spirit of emulation in their brethren. In some 
places there are persons of colour whose pecuniary cirumstances 
would allow them to give something towards the support of schools, 
for their own class, and we think it proper and just, that their 
aid should be solicited. 

Several societies have informed us that benefit has arisen from 
their meetings with the coloured people. We therefore, recommend 
that each society select a committee, of suitable members, whose 
duty it shall be to assemble the free persons of colour, as often as 
they shall judge it useful, and communicate to them such advice 
and instruction, as they shall think necessary ; and that the com- 
mittee report, in writing, the result of their opinions respecting the 
conference, to the next succeeding meeting of their society. 

The Convention of last year, recommended to each society, the 
appointment of a committee for the purpose of publishing extracts, 
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and essays, shewing the impolicy, and injustice of slavery ; but we 
observe, with regret, this subject has not received that serious and 
diligent attention to which it was entitled. No abolition society 
can be ignorant that there are yet many thousands of persons, 
within the United States, who are opposed, on what they esteem 
grounds of justice and policy, to African liberty. Many remain 
under the erroneous notion, that the blacks are a class of beings not 
merely inferior to, but absolutely a species different from the 
whites, and that they are intended, by nature, only for the de- 
gradations and sufferings of slavery. There was a time when the 
people of all our states, and members of every religious sect, were 
overshadowed by the darkness of this error, and, in consequence of 
their erroneous opinions, practised legal violations of the rights of 
humanity. The pen, and the tongue of reason and truth have eon- 
vinced thousands of the falsity of those opinions, and such instru- 
ments should not be permitted to rest in idleness, until truth and 
humanity obtain a complete and universal triumph. 

We lament the continued necessity, of inviting your attention to 
the clandestine commerce, which, in defiance of our state and 
national laws, is still carried on to the coast of Africa. Information 
has been received that artful men, with the secrecy of midnight 
robbers, have contrived means of loading their vessels for Africa, 
and obtaining cargoes of slaves, and vending them in the West 
Indies, without subjecting themselves to such detection as would 
lead to legal punishment. Let us keep a watchful eye on all persons 
of this class, and endeavour to deter them from the perpetration 
of such cruel offences, by the only argument of which they are 
susceptible, the fear of the just punishment of the laws of their 
country. 

This address will be accompanied by a number of copies of our 
advice to the free people of colour. We leave it to your discretion, 
to distribute them, together with such parts of our former advices, 
as you shall judge expedient. 

Finally, brethren, we beseeech you by the rights of humanity 
.... by the pleadings of mercy .... by the great and interest- 
ing cause which we have espoused, that you suffer nothing to dis- 
courage you in your useful labours, . . . but that you persevere in 
your good works of justice and benevolence, with a temperate and 
firm spirit until your task, by the aid of Providence, shall be ac- 
complished." 


11 Minutes of Proceedings of Tenth American Convention for the Abolition 
of Slavery, 1805, pp. 26-35. 
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To 


WE the American Convention of Delegates for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, feeling the importance of the business which 
you have committed to our deliberation, deem it our duty to ad- 
dress you, and to communicate some of the subjects which have 
claimed our particular attention. 

We learn that in some parts of the United States, there are yet 
men so lost to all honourable feelings, so deeply depraved as to 
violate those laws of their country which were intended to protect 
the rights of free persons of colour. Those who have any knowl- 
edge of the heart of man, his selfish attachments, and the firm grasp 
with which he seizes and holds all that he calls his own, cannot be 
surprized at the reluctance which individuals evince, in resigning 
their claims to those people of colour who are legally their slaves: 
but at this period when the rights of man are so well understood, 
in a country where the highest degree of civil liberty is enjoyed 
by the white citizens, it appears astonishing that the kidnapper 
should be permitted to carry on his depredations ; that his audacious 
encroachments on the rights and happiness of the suffering people 
of colour should, for a moment, be tolerated. We hope our feel- 
ings on this subject, will not be considered as the offspring of mis- 
guided zeal. Every one in whose heart the pulse of benevolence 
beats, whose sentiments are not degraded beneath the dignity of man 
must feel on this occasion; he must be sensible of the deep crime 
which the kidnapper commits against the laws of his country, and 
the violent nature of his trespass on the dearest rights of humanity. 
The man of colour whom our country has declared free; around 
whose liberty the law has thrown its protecting arms, in defiance of 
the voice of that country and that law, is torn from his family by 
the midnight robber, and transported to the mournful regions of 
perpetual slavery, while his wife and his little ones are left to 
struggle alone, in poverty, for the bread of mere existence. This 
is a melancholy but a faithful picture of the miseries occasioned 
by the detestable kidnapper. Let us exert our best faculties for the 
purpose of eradicating such evils. Those societies who form the 
line of demarcation between the states in which slavery has been 
partially or totally abolished, and those in which it is uncon- 
ditionally maintained, are particularly and earnestly requested 
to use all their vigilance for the detection of kidnappers and the 
suppression of those crimes. We do not mean to say that any 
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deficiency, in proper zeal, has been manifested by those societies, 
we rather wish to speak the language of encouragement. 

We observe with satisfaction the continued care, of several 
societies, in the great task of education. We hope there is not a 
single member of any one of our societies who does not perceive the 
importance of it. To make men happy in themselves and useful to 
society it is not necessary that they be taught the abstruse sciences, 
but it is indispensibly requisite that they be qualified to form a 
correct estimate of those powers, and to exercise those faculties 
which the Great Creator of man has been pleased to intrust to 
their care. The Abolition Societies may be regarded as the paternal 
protectors and friends of the people of colour. They have under- 
taken that task, and it is their duty to persevere in their labours, 
to hold out to the end in their good work. Although liberty be a 
blessing, when we obtain the freedom of the slave our work is not 
completed. It then becomes our peculiar charge to endeavour to 
teach the enfranchised man how to value, and how to employ the 
privileges which have fallen to his lot. This noble task is rapidly 
progressing in some societies, and we seriously and affectionately 
invite others to imitate their benevolent efforts. Lancaster’s plan 
of instruction seems admirably adapted for the communication of 
the rudiments of literature, we hope there are, in all our societies, 
some individuals whose condition of life will allow them leisure, 
and whose virtue will animate them to persevering efforts in the 
blessed task of instructing the forlorn, and in some places, we may 
say almost friendless people of colour. Let them be taught to read 
and they will be introduced to a knowledge of the scriptures, those 
sacred repositories of moral and divine truth; let them be taught 
the elementary branches of arithmetic which will prepare them for 
the common concerns of life. 

We rejoice with you that our national Government has had 
the wisdom and humanity, to embrace the first constitutional op- 
portunity afforded, to pass a law which entirely prohibits our citi- 
zens from foreign traffic in human flesh. We hope our hearts are 
not without sentiments of sincere gratitude to the great disposer 
of events for that signal blessing. But we have to sympathize with 
nearly a million of human beings who are subject to the bonds of 
slavery within the United States, we have yet to mourn over this 
dishonour of our country. The progress of truth, or correct opinion 
of right has accomplished great ends, but much remains to be done. 
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Domestic slavery is a national crime; a crime which is calculated to 
excite in the man of upright sentiments, serious and awful appre- 
hensions of the final consequences of its continuance. It is our 
duty to employ the pen and the press for the dissemination of such 
arguments as shall convince our countrymen of the injustice and 
impolicy of such slavery. The man whose mind is clouded by 
prejudice, while his heart is hardened by selfish considerations, must 
have truth frequently repeated, and presented under various as- 
pects, before his errors can be corrected, his prejudices subdued, 
and the noble feelings of philanthropy excited in his breast. This 
is a constant, an arduous, but not a hopeless duty. We therefore 
recommend the frequent publication of extracts from celebrated 
works, or original essays, tending to establish the justice and policy 
of gradual and general emancipation. 

One society has informed us that a committee of its members 
held a satisfactory conference with the blacks and other people of 
colour. We think such conferences, under the direction of discreet 
men, may have a beneficial influence on the minds of the blacks, 
we again recommend the subject to your attention. In such meet- 
ings the advice of former Conventions may be renewed, and, we 
think, the necessity of legal marriages, honesty in their dealings, 
and the importance of religious instruction should be impressively 
urged upon them. 

We learn that Thomas Clarkson’s history of the abolition of 
the slave trade, which has been reprinted in Philadelphia, is now 
published for the emolument of its author. When we consider the 
value of this work to the cause of emancipation, the indefatigable 
zeal of that powerful and benevolent advocate for the rights of 
the Africans, and his great expense in the performance of his 
labours, we think ourselves bound in duty, to contribute our aid 
for the general circulation of his interesting history. We there- 
fore earnestly recommend that work to your patronage, and we 
hope you will cheerfully employ such means, as you may think 
effectual for promoting its sale.'* 


To Society for promoting abolition. 


IN discharging the customary duty of addressing you, we have 
great satisfaction in stating, that the business of the Convention has 
been conducted, throughout, with the utmost cordiality. 


12 Minutes of the Proceedings of the Twelfth American Convention for 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery and improving the condition of the African 
Race Assembled at Philadelphia, 1809, pp. 26-31. 
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We cannot, however, forbear the expression of our sincere re- 
gret, that so few societies have been represented in this Conven- 
tion. When we contemplate the interesting magnitude of the cause 
in which we have unitedly and voluntarily embarked—when we 
consider the solid and obvious advantages, which have hitherto © 
been derived, to the friends of humanity, from a free and personal 
interchange of opinion and from unison of action, we confidently 
trust that trifling impediments will not be suffered to interpose in 
the fulfilment of our duty. We therefore, in that freedom which 
becomes the advocates of truth and justice, do most earnestly and 
affectionately recommend a more zealous attention to this important 
point, in order that the succeeding Convention may be more fully 
attended. Much has been accomplished, but, when we remember 
that it has been officially announced by the late census that nearly 
twelve hundred thousand of our fellow beings remain in a state 
of abject bondage in our deluded country, it surely will not, can- 
not be denied, that much, very much, remains yet to be done. You 
have put your hands to the plough—look not back till ye shall have 
accomplished the end. You have commenced the wrestling, cease 
not your hold till ye shall have obtained the prize. 

While against the oppressor, we plead the cause of the oppressed 
—wWhile we invite the unhappy slave to a patient and Christian 
submission to his condition—and urge on his legalized master a 
humane exercise of his power—While we feel ourselves bound, by 
all honourable and lawful means, to protect those whom the laws 
have enfranchised, from being again dragged into slavery—let us 
not forget how much depends on the careful instruction of all 
who are free. Without this our labour will be but very partially 
accomplished. This great object, so important to ourselves, as 
members of those who are the subjects of our care; and the Con- 
vention have learned, with heart-felt satisfaction, that it is pro- 
posed, by the people of colour in New York, to raise a fund among 
themselves, for the instruction of their orphan children. This 
circumstance, while it proves an honourable testimony to the per- 
severing zeal of the New-York Manumission Society, reflects great 
eredit on the blacks themselves; and we hope the example will not 
be without beneficial effects elsewhere. Could such of these people 
as have it in their power, be persuaded to apply a part of their 
surplus earnings to the establishment of similar funds, instead, as 
is unhappily the case in too many instances, of spending their money 
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in courses which prove injurious to their health and morals, not 
only their race, but the community at large, would from such meri- 
torious efforts speedily reap the most unequivocal advantages. 

It appears that, in defiance of the laws already provided to in- 
terdict the inhuman practice, and notwithstanding the enormity 
of the offence in itself, men are yet found, so lost to justice and the 
tender feeling of humanity, as to be guilty of carrying free blacks 
from some of the states, and selling them as slaves in others. We, 
therefore, recommend renewed vigilance to detect and prosecute 
these hardened transgressors—and that, whenever the laws are 
found to be defective, or insufficient to the correction of the evil, 
application be made, to the constituted authorities, for such amend- 
ments, and alterations as may be necessary and effectual; that our 
country may be purged of this most grievous iniquity. 

The Pennsylvania Society accompanied their address to the Con- 
vention with some very interesting documents, which were trans- 
mitted to them by the African Institution in London, part of which 
it is proposed to publish in the form of an appendix to our printed 
minutes, in order that the information which it contains may be 
more generally diffused. The Convention have not, at this time, 
deemed it necessary or expedient, to take any further order on this 
subject. Were the laws of the general government, in relation 
to the slave trade, duly and faithfully executed, it is believed they 
_ would put an end to this inhuman traffic, which, to the disgrace 
of some of our citizens, it is but too evident they have been carry- 
ing on under the protection and cover of foreign flags. We invite 
you to a careful perusal of these documents. They contain the evi- 
dence of a mass of iniquity, the development of which cannot but 
excite the indignation of every feeling mind. 

You will perceive, by the minutes of our proceedings, that the 
friends of humanity have gained an accession to their cause in 
the establishment of an Abolition Society in Kentucky. We trust 
their labours will be blessed with success, and that this dawn of 
light will burst into a more perfect day on our brethren of the 
southern states, casting its cheering and benign influence alike on 
all; that the ensanguined lash of the task master, and the cries 
of the slave, may no longer appal the ear and sicken the heart, 
in this boasted land of mercy and equal rights."* 


18 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1812, pp. 25-28, 
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The Committee appointed to draft an address to the several 
Abolition, Manumission, &c. Societies in the United States—re- 
ported an essay, which was read, considered by paragraphs, and 
adopted, as follows :— 


To the various Societies instituted to promote the Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States, or to protect the rights and im- 
prove the condition of the People of Color. 


The American Convention of delegates from Societies, asso- 
ciated in various parts of our country, to promote the abolition of 
slavery and improve the condition of the African race, convened in 
Philadelphia, having harmoniously transacted its important con- 
cerns, address you at this time with increased interest for the suc- 
cess of the cause they have espoused; firmly relying on the Divine 
Being for a blessing on their feeble efforts to promote the cause of 
justice and mercy. 

The communications forwarded to the Convention at this time, 
fully evince that the cause of emancipation continues to advance, 
and that even in the strongholds of slavery the friends of the 
oppressed slave are fast increasing in numbers. Our fellow citizens 
of the south and west are becoming more and more awakened to a 
sense of the evil, injustice, and impolicy of slavery; and we firmly 
trust that those who have engaged in the benevolent work of ‘‘re- 
storing liberty to the captive, and to let the oppressed go free,’’ 
will not look back with discouragement at the long period this 
cruelty has prevailed, but continue to press forward with increased 
energy to the goal they have set before them, the complete and 
final abolition of slavery within the United States. To promote 
this desirable object we know of no measures more efficient than 
the formation of anti-slavery associations, particularly in situations 
where the evils of slavery prevail; for experience has fully proved 
that a combination of effort has often effected that which individual 
exertion has attempted in vain. The dissemination of useful works 
and tracts on the subject of slavery, cannot but have a powerful 
effect in enlightening the public mind on this awfully interesting 
subject. The Convention would particularly recommend the fol- 
lowing works to your special attention—viz: Clarkson’s Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, abridged by Evan Lewis; Clarkson’s Thoughts 
on Slavery ; Laws of the State of Pennsylvania, passed 1780; Tract 
on Slavery, published by the Tract Association of Friends in Phila- 
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delphia; Hodgson’s Letter to J. B. Say, on the comparative pro- 
ductiveness of Free and Slave Labor; and a work now preparing 
for publication in this city, entitled, A Sketch of the Laws in rela- 
tion to Slavery in the United States, by George M. Stroud. They 
also recommend that each Anti-Slavery Society subscribe, and 
promote subscriptions among their members and others, for the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, edited by Benjamin Lundy, of 
Baltimore; and to the African Observer, a periodical work pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, by Enoch Lewis; and the Freedom’s Jour- 
nal, a weekly paper published at New York, by John B. Russwurm, 
a person of color. All these works we believe are well conducted, 
and will be powerful aids to the cause of liberty and justice. 

As an incipient step to the abolition of slavery, we earnestly 
recommend that immediate application be made to the Legislature 
of states where slavery exists, to prohibit the sale of slaves out of 
the state. The traffic which is thus carried on from state to state, 
is fruitful of evil consequences, not only depraving the minds of 
those engaged in it, but producing the most cruel sperations of 
near connexions, and depriving its victims of almost every in- 
centive to conjugal fidelity or correctness of conduct. Perhaps next 
in importance in meliorating the condition of the slaves, is the 
adoption of regulations for their religious instruction, and the edu- 
cation of their children. 

The condition of the free people of color in the United States 
has claimed our attention, and we earnestly recommend to the sev- 
eral societies, not only to use their endeavors to protect them in 
their just rights, but to use every means in their power to elevate 
them in the scale of society, by affording them and their children 
the means of literary instruction. And as the first day of the 
week is too frequently spent by them in dissipation, we would sug- 
gest the formation of associations wherever practicable, for the 
establishment of first day or Sunday schools for their benefit, as 
well as schools on the other days of the week. The degraded con- 
dition of this class of men ought to call forth our regret and 
sympathy; being precluded from pursuing the lucrative employ- 
ments of life, it is much to be desired that more of them than have 
heretofore been permitted may be instructed in handicraft trades, 
and employed in manufactures. 

You will observe, by our minutes, that the Convention has again 
addressed Congress, on the important subject of the abolition of 
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slavery in the District of Columbia, and the restriction of the 
further introduction of slaves into the Territory of Florida; and 
we hope our application will be supported by addresses from other 
bodies of our constituents. The Convention believes that if the 
advocates of freedom persevere in endeavoring to enlighten the 
public mind on this all important subject, that the time is not far 
distant when a triumph will be obtained over the strong prejudice 
and delusion which has so long continued, and the cause of justice 
and humanity will finally prevail. 

The Convention fervently desires that all who have put their 
hands to this great work may really deserve the epithet of ‘‘Saints,’’ 
which in irony has been reproachfully cast upon them; and by their 
energy, prudence, and moderation, convince their opponents they 
have been mistaken in their characters and conduct. And we con- 
fidently hope that the blessing of that Almighty Being, who equally 
regards the bond and the free, will crown your righteous labor 
with success.'* 


To the various Anti-Slavery Societies in the United States. 


The American Convention, for prompting the abolition of 
slavery, and improving the condition of the African race, feeling 
desirous to encourage every measure that may have a tendency to 
aid this deeply injured people, and to relieve our country from the 
many evils inseparably connected with the system of individual 
oppression, take the liberty to address you upon the present occa- 
sion. And in the performance of this task, we are particularly 
solicitous to draw your attention to the subject of the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia—a subject which we view 
as highly important, especially at the present moment, and de- 
serving your most serious consideration. 

When we reflect that the government of this District emanates 
from the Congress of the United States—that the power to regulate 
its political and municipal concerns is solely vested in that body— 
that the people of every State must share the honor or opprobium 
attending the course of conduct pursued by the authorities in the 
administration of its local government—and that the whole Union 
must be measurably responsible for the consequence resulting there- 
from—when we take this view of the subject, we ought not for a 


14 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1827, pp, 20-22. 
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moment to hesitate in appealing to the friends of humanity in 
every section of the country, and urging them to use all lawful 
and just means, within their reach, to limit, and finally to eradicate 
the demoralizing and corrupting system of slavery, which is yet 
upheld and tolerated there. 

We will not enter into a minute detail of the many advantages 
that would result to the nation, either morally or politically, from 
the abolition of slavery, in the District aforesaid—But we feel it 
an imperious duty to state, that in our opinion it would be at- 
tended with the most salutary effects on other portions of the 
Union, the influence of which would be incalculable. Under the 
present regulations, that distinguished spot on which is erected the 
sacred Fane of republican Freedom, is not only polluted by the 
galling shackle and the iron rod of oppression, but is absolutely 
converted into a great depository for the purchase and sale of 
human beings. The demoralizing effect which this must produce 
on the minds of many who become familiarized with it, and the 
odium which it attaches to us, in the estimation of enlightened 
foreigners, many of whom are constant witnesses thereof, must in- 
evitably sap the foundation of our free institutions, and degrade 
our national character in the eyes of the world. This, we con- 
ceive, (to say nothing of the injustice of slavery and its concomi- 
tants,) should be a sufficient incentive to action—a sufficient 
inducement to labor in the holy cause of emancipation. 

We are aware that it has been asserted, even on the floor of Con- 
gress, that we should wait until the people of that District them- 
selves demand the abolition of the system of slavery. This doctrine 
we conceive to be fallacious. The people there are not exclusively 
responsible for the national disgrace and criminality attending it. 
The United States government, and of course, the people in every 
section of the Union, must bear the odium and meet the conse- 
quences :—and if so, it follows, that they have a perfect right to 
avert the same, by such just and legal means as their wisdom may 
point out, and their judgment select. But a portion of the people 
of that District are now demanding the eradication of the evil in 
question. Societies for the abolition of slavery have been organized 
among them; and they have protested against the continuance 
of the cruel and disgraceful practice. Let, then, the voice of their 
brethren elsewhere, be heard in unison with theirs. Let a strong 
appeal be made to the justice of the nation, that the constituted 
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authorities may be induced to take up the subject, and bestow upon 
it that care which its importance imperiously requires. 

To facilitate the accomplishment of this purpose, we would ad- 
vise and recommend, that petitions and memorials be circulated by 
all the anti-slavery societies in each of the States and territories, 
for the signature of the citizens at large, and that they be for- 
warded to Congress by the Representatives, with instructions to 
lay them before that body, at an early day. 

The Committee appointed to consider on and report what meas- 
ures, &c. made the following report. 


To the American Convention for promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery, &c. 


The Committee appointed ‘‘to consider of and report what 
measures are necessary to be taken to promote the Abolition of the 
Domestic Slave Trade, and to protect free persons of color from 
being kidnapped, and whether any regulations might be adopted 
to prevent their being carried off in steam boats, stages, and coast- 
ing vessels,’’ Report, that although in their opinion the intimate 
connexion existing between the Domestic Slave Trade and the sys- 
tem of slavery generally, precludes the expectation of applying a 
very efficient check to the one, except by a reduction of the other, 
yet they indulge the hope that the united influence of the several 
Abolition and Anti-Slavery Societies throughout the Union, directed 
to memorializing Congress, might procure some wholesome restraint 
upon a traffick fraught with such aggravated evil, and productive 
of such complicated misery. 

In relation to the other subject submitted to them, viz. ‘‘the 
protection of free persons of color against kidnappers,’’ the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the existing laws appear to be amply 
sufficient, if properly executed. They have, therefore, no other 
measures to recommend than the less obtrusive, but persevering 
exertions, of the several associations now formed, and which may be 
hereafter instituted, in the different sections of our country. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Davin ScHOLFIELD, Chairman.® 


15 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1827, pp. 22-25. 
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To the Abolition, Manumission, and Anti-Slavery Societies in the 
United States of America. 


FeLLOw Lasorers.—In reviewing the labors of the several 
Anti-Slavery Societies in the United States, there is much to 
cheer and gratify us. In looking over the different sections of our 
extended country, we find the cause of truth and humanity has 
slowly, but regularly advanced, in the minds of our fellow citizens 
generally. And we think nothing remains but perseverance in pre- 
senting the subject of slavery in its native deformity and its hide- . 
ous aspect, to convince its advocates of their error, and to overcome 
all the opposition which can be arrayed against us. We are satis- 
fied that to the perseverance of its advocates alone, we are indebted 
in a considerable degree for the change of opinion in the Northern, 
Middle, and some of the Western States: and we sincerely hope that 
a similar change will be ultimately made in the southern sections 
of our county. Let us never relax in our exertions to promote the 
emancipation, and meliorate the condition of slaves, till every hu- 
man being in these United States shall equally enjoy, all the bless- 
ings of our free Institutions. How can we feel apathy or indiffer- 
ence while we can almost see from the windows of the room in 
which we are now deliberating, a receptacle for slaves, in which 
they are thrust, manacled and bound, all ready to ship by their 
avaricious owner in the first vessel whose master or owners are as 
hard hearted and unprincipled as himself! Yes! A dungeon, the 
horrors of which has called forth deep emotions of regret from all 
who are permitted to see the misery and wretchedness of its inmates, 
and particularly the tears and great agitation of a benevolent aged 
stranger, who, in visiting this country, which has always professed 
‘‘That all men are by nature, and of right ought to be free,’’ was 
surprised and shocked to find in the precincts of one of the most 
professedly enlightened and patriotic cities in the Union, a store- 
house of human flesh! 

Slavery in whatever point of light considered, is a revolting sub- 
ject, repugnant to the best feelings of our nature, as inconsistent 
with the rights and happiness of man. We therefore, urge the 
respective Societies to renewed exertions, in behalf of our colored 
population, and to petition Congress to abolish Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also to prevent its further extension in the 
territories of the United States. 

Deeply injured as they have been by the whites, the colored 
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people certainly claim from us some degree of retributive justice; 
we would, therefore, at this time particularly and earnestly rec- 
ommend to the renewed attention of all the Abolition, Manumission 
and Anti-Slavery Societies in this country, the all-important sub- 
ject of giving the colored children literary instruction, and placing 
them as apprentices to useful trades. 

For, unquestionably, the most efficient means of promoting the 
moral improvement of this degraded portion of the human family 
is the institution of schools. And it must be obvious to every think- 
ing mind, that a portion of education will be absolutely necessary 
to prepare the slave for the enjoyment of freedom; and such has 
been the happy influence of it on the scholars in the New York 
African Free School, that the Trustees in that city, state, that no 
scholar who has been regularly educated in their school, has ever 
been convicted of crime in any of their courts of justice. We have 
no doubt that if similar means were used in other places, the like 
happy result would be obtained. And it is equally certain, that 
facts like these do more to obliterate idle prejudice than all abstract 
reasoning on the subject. 

The Convention have been highly pleased at this time by the 
exhibition of some handsome specimens of the skill and talent of 
some of the boys in the African school under the charge of Charles 
C. Andrews, in New York; creditable alike to the Teacher and the 
scholar. For a more particular description of these articles, we 
refer to page 20 of the minutes of this Convention. 

We again call your attention to the following extract from our 
Address last year, particularly applicable to the present subject. 

‘*As an incipient step to the Abolition of Slavery, we earnestly 
recommend, that immediate application be made to the Legislatures 
of States where Slavery exists, to prohibit the sale of slaves out of 
the state. The traffic which is thus carried on from state to state, 
is fruitful of evil consequences, not only depraving the minds of 
those engaged in it, but producing the most cruel separation of 
near connexions, and depriving its victims of almost every incentive 
to conjugal fidelity or correctness of conduct. Perhaps next in 
importance in meliorating the condition of slaves, is the adoption 
of regulations for their religious instruction, and the education of 
their children.’’ 

‘‘And while the members of the several Societies are laboring 
in the good work of universal emancipation, the Convention would 
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particularly urge them to use all suitable endeavours, mildly yet 
earnestly, to prevail upon slave holders to consider the injustice 
and impolicy of tolerating Slavery; and prevail, if possible, upon 
such individuals, to fall into some plan for its gradual and entire 
abolition in our otherwise free and favoured country.’’ 

We conclude with exhorting all those who are engaged with us 
in this important cause, to persevere, with the hope and con- 
fidence, that although our progress may be apparently slow, and 
our prospects sometimes appear discouraging, conformably to the 
dispensations of a Gracious Providence, truth and justice must, and 
will ultimately prevail. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Epmunp Havinanp, Chairman,’* 


To the Manumission, Anti-Slavery Societies, &c, throughout the 
United States. 


Feittow Citizens,—The American Convention for promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, &c. now sitting at Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, having seriously taken into consideration the 
state of slavery in the said district, and in the United States gen- 
erally, and viewed what furtherance the cause of freedom has re- 
ceived for some time past, are decidedly of opinion, that increasing 
efforts are at this time, emphatically called for, on the part of those 
who really think that ‘‘all men are created free and equal.’’ 

Memorial after memorial has been presented to Congress, but 
as yet they have produced but little visible effect. Small progress 
has been made towards abolishing slavery at the seat of our 
National Government. It has been a subject of much reflection 
what measures would be most likely to accomplish the grand object 
of our labours; and we would suggest whether greater success 
would not be likely to crown our efforts, by more widely dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of the objects and principles of the different 
Anti-Slavery Societies throughout the Union. The subject has 
been referred at this session of our Acting Committee, but our 
funds are too limited to act as extensively as the great importance 
of the object requires. It is believed that a very large portion of 
the citizens of the United States are favorable to the emancipation 
of the people of colour, if it could be done upon legitimate prin- 


16 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
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ciples, without infringing upon the rights of individuals or endan- 
gering the safety of the community ; and if the dissemination of our 
principles was more generally attended to, co-adjuting societies 
would doubtless increase, and this Convention eventually become 
a body so numerous and respectable, that the National Government 
would not withhold its attention. . 

The proper education of the African race should form a promi- 
nent feature in all our efforts. It is with much gratification we are 
enabled to state that the address from New York, mentions a con- 
tinued advancement in the literary improvement of the coloured 
children, and that from Philadelphia holds out the prospect of the 
establishment of a school for teaching them the higher branches 
of an English education and thus enabling them to act as teachers 
of their own isolated race. To break up the fallow ground, to sow 
the seed, and rear the tender plants of virtue in this degraded 
people, should be the wish of every heart and the effort of every 
hand. Let us establish schools, instruct the children, and show to 
the world that the mind of the African is not a soil where genius 
sickens and every virtue dies. 

When we reflect that man is a being whose own interest gener- 
ally forms the alpha and omega, beginning and end of life, a centre 
around which every passion and affection of his heart revolves, a 
boundary beyond which he seldom ventures, we are rather en- 
couraged at the progress of our cause, than deterred by the magni- 
tude of the work to be yet accomplished. Have not thousands been 
liberated, and the condition of tens of thousands improved? We 
believe there is a secret fire enkindled in the public bosom which 
will never be extinguished, until liberty be given to the captive and 
freedom to the oppressed. But this glorious principle needs to be 
encouraged and kept alive by the increasing efforts of its friends, 
to show to the world that they themselves are not weary of well- 
doing. Prejudices imbibed in youth and strengthened by age are 
to be broken down, and many an objection to be overcome. 

In conclusion we would remark that although much censure 
has been cast upon us, we are renewedly convinced of the goodness 
and the justice of our cause. Let us exhort you to a patient con- 
tinuance in your labours; and ‘‘the bread cast upon the waters, 
shall be found after many days.’’!” 


17 Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies, 1829, pp. 19-21. 
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245 West 139TH Sr., 
New York Ciry, 
January 11, 1920. 
CarTER G. Woopson, Ph.D., 
Editor, THE JouRNAL or Necro History, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


In the January, 1920, number of The Journal of Negro History 
there is an affidavit of Kelly Miller and Whitefield McKinlay to the 
effect that Mr. Cardoza, at one time secretary of State for South 
Carolina, stated to them that a number of colored men met and ap- 
pointed a committee which was sent to Washington to get the 
advice of Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens concerning the 
formation of the political organization for the newly enfranchised 
Negro shortly after the adoption of the 14th Amendment, pains 
being taken to keep the plans from both the native whites and the 
so-called carpet-baggers from the North, and that both Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Stevens advised the committee to tender the leadership to 
native whites of the master class of conservative views, but that 
the plan was frustrated because they were unable to secure the 
consent of desired representatives of the former class to assume the 
proffered leadership. 

I accept the fact that Mr. Cardoza made the statement as 
sworn to by Prof. Miller and Mr. McKinlay, but I must state with 
all of the emphasis that is possible that it is inconceivable to me 
how Mr. Sumner or Mr. Stevens could give such advice that would 
give the leadership of the newly enfranchised Negroes to native 
whites of the master class, however conservative. All rebels were 
alike to Mr. Sumner and Mr. Stevens. No reference to conservative 
men of the master class will be found in the speeches or writings 
of either one. 

I have read the speeches of both men on the Reconstruction 
measures as published in the Congressional Globe and I have failed 
to find one word uttered by either one that would lead me to believe 
that they would give the advice as stated in the affidavit. Both men 
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held radical views as to reconstruction plans for the rebel States 
and were chiefly instrumental in having the Reconstruction Acts 
and the 14th Amendment passed. If it had not been for their 
untiring and persistent efforts, especially of Mr. Stevens, who 
practically dominated the House of Representatives from 1861 to 
the date of his death, I venture the assertion that the Reconstruction 
Acts and the 14th Amendment as passed could not have been passed. 

It is possible that there were Negroes in South Carolina who 
had never felt the lash of the master class who were willing to 
eurry favor with that class, regardless of the gratitude due the 
Northern men, white and colored, but I do not believe that the 
Northern Negroes (R. B. Elliott, Judge Wright, Judge Whipper, 
Henry W. Purvis, 8. A. Swails, Dr. B. A. Bosemon, R. H. Gleaves, 
B. F. Randolph and others) would have deserted their Northern 
brethren, nor do I believe that the great men of the Republican 
Party (Conkling, Fessenden, Wade, Morton, Weed, Seward, Stan- 
ton, Chase, Boutwell, Washburne, Blaine, Sherman, Schurz, Phelps, 
Morrill, Bingham, Henry Wilson, Hoar and others) would have 
stood for the consummation of such a plan. I am sure, from what 
I knew of the Negroes of South Carolina, that they would have 
rebelled against the plan. If any committee went on to Washing- 
ton it is possible that the members suggested the plan to Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Stevens, but for them to advise along that line, a thousand 
times, no. 

Everything done by. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Stevens was done 
openly and above board and if they had given the advice as stated 
in the affidavit they would have had the courage of their convictions 
to have stated so publicly. It was not in their nature to play the 
cards from under the table. 

Mr. Stevens, who was the author of the Reconstruction Act and 
most of the Reconstruction measures, ranking next to Alexander 
Hamilton as a constructive statesman, had embodied in the Act 
an oath that would have precluded men of the former master class, 
radical or conservative, from having anything to do with the Re- 
construction legislation for the former rebel States. They could 
not register ; therefore, they could not vote nor hold office until all 
of the provisions of the Reconstruction Acts, including the ratifica- 
tion of the 14th Amendment, were complied with, and their politi- 
eal disabilities removed. Practically all of the ‘‘cracker’’ element 
or ‘‘poor buckra’’ as designated by the Negroes could vote but the 
statement does not include that element. 
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The Republican Party was organized in South Carolina in 
July, 1867, and Northern men, white and colored, took an active 
part in the deliberations, R. H. Gleaves, a Northern Negro, being 
the President of the convention. 

The Constitutional Convention met in Charleston, January 14, 
1868, the Northern men practically dominating the proceedings, and 
before adjournment a State ticket was nominated. R. K. Scott, a 
Northern white man, was nominated for Governor. There were 
other white men (Northern) on the ticket. The Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor were elected for two years and the other State 
officers for four years. This would indicate that the Northern men 
held the situation well in hand. 

The South Carolina legislature under the Constitution of 1865, 
refused to ratify the proposed 14th Amendment on December 20, 
1866. This legislature was composed of Democrats, all of the 
master class, conservative and radical, and in view of this it is 
incomprehensible to me how intelligent Negroes could have thought 
of tendering the leadership to any men of the master class. The 
conditions were such that men of the master class could not have 
accepted the leadership had they so desired after repudiating the 
14th Amendment. 

I have read Rhodes, Dunning, Burgess, Hart, Hollis, Pike, and 
Schouler, on Reconstruction, also S. W. McCall’s Biography of 
Thaddeus Stevens, E. B. Callender’s Thaddeus Stevens, the Com- 
moner, and E. L. Pierce’s Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner, 
and cannot find anything that would indicate that either Mr. 
Sumner or Mr. Stevens would give the advice as stated in the 
affidavit. 

When Mr. Stevens introduced the proposed 14th Amendment it 
contained the following section: 


Section 3.—Until July 4, 1870, all persons who voluntarily 
adhered to the late insurrection, giving it aid and comfort, shall 
be excluded from the right to vote for Representatives in Con- 
gress and for Electors for President and Vice-President. 


This section was defeated but relative to it Mr. Stevens in a 
speech said: 


‘“‘The 38rd section may encounter more difference here. 
Among the people I believe it will be the most popular of all the 
provisions; it prohibits rebels from voting for members of Con- 
gress and electors of President until 1870. My only objection 
to it is that it is too lenient. 
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I would be glad to see it extended to 1878, and to include 
all State and municipal as well as national elections.’’ 


There are two things about the advice that seem incongruous. 
First that intelligent Negroes would think that any men of the 
master class would join hands with them, some of whom had prob- 
ably been their slaves, to govern the State. In the second place it 
is hard to believe that Sumner and Stevens, men of brilliant legal 
minds, would give advice that could not be carried out, even if 
practicable. 

No man of the master class in South Carolina, however con- 
servative, would stand for being called a scalawag. 

There were practically no Union men in South Carolina. There 
were a few men who opposed secession at the time but when the 
ordinance of secession was passed a man who did not go with the 
State was considered a traitor. South Carolina was not considered 
a safe place for a white man who was opposed to secession after 
the ordinance was passed. This probably accounts for the state- 
ment in the last part of the affidavit relative to the frustration of 
the plans. 

I regard the statement in reference to Messrs. Sumner and 
Stevens as a reflection on the memory of two of the greatest friends 
of the Negro. 

History, unless it is based on facts, incontrovertible facts, is 
worthless. 

If there are any readers of The Journal of Negro History who 
can produce ‘‘irrefragable evidence’’ relative to this matter I would 
be glad if they would do so. Truth is supreme and everlasting. 

Prof. R. T. Greener, now of Chicago, Harvard’s first Negro 
graduate, and the first and only Negro who occupied a chair in one 
of the old Southern universities, delivered on Public Day, June 
29, 1874, in the historic South Carolina University, a most elo- 
quent and scholarly address on ‘‘ Charles Sumner, the Idealist, States- 
man and Scholar.’’ It made such an impression on the members 
of the faculty that they requested Prof. Greener to allow them 
to have it published and distributed. Professor Greener was the 
only Negro on the faculty. He occupied the chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. Professor Greener was closer to Mr. Sumner 
than any other colored man, although very much younger, and 
enjoyed a friendship with the Senator vouchsafed to very few 
white men. It is possible that he may be able to throw some light 
on the subject in so far as Mr. Sumner is concerned. 
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Letters from scholars in this field will help us to learn the 


truth. <A copy of a letter from J. F. Rhodes follows: 


RAVENSCLEFT, SEAL Harpor, MAINE, 
Sept. 27, 1920. 
Henry A. WALLACE, 
Dear Sir: 

I have your valued favor of 23 with enclosure. It is now 
about fourteen years since I made my study of Reconstruction, 
and on some details my memory is not fresh, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that I never found anything that would 
lead me to believe that either Sumner or Stevens was in favor 
of the scheme outlined. The story told by the affidavit ‘‘does 
not fit into the situation’’ as Samuel R. Gardiner used to say. 
Nothing but irrefragible evidence could lead one to such a view. 
Your examination of the subject seems to have been thorough 
and I thank you for giving me the results of it. 

Very truly yours, 
enc. returned Signed. James 


A Copy of a Letter from Samuel W. McCall 


24 Mr. Vernon Sr., September 13, 1920. 
Mr. Henry A. WALLACE, 
245 West 139th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor of the 3rd inst., with enclosed copy 
of the affidavit concerning the position of Thaddeus Stevens 
and Charles Sumner upon the proposed policy of organization 
for the negroes, I would say that I do not remember ever having 
come across anything of the kind in my researches concerning 
Mr. Stevens, nor have I ever heard of it about Mr. Sumner. 

Very truly yours, 
Signed. Samu, W. McCatu. 


A Copy of a Letter from Hon. H. C. Lodge. 


Nauwant, Mass., 
September 8, 1920. 
My dear Sir: 
I have received your letter of the 6th. I have never heard 
before of the point which you raise in regard to Mr. Sumner and 
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really know nothing about it. As I am separated from my 
library, which is in Washington, I am sorry that I can give you 
no information about it, but if you would examine the Life of 
Charles Sumner by Edward L. Pierce, which is very elaborate 
and thorough, you would find something about it there, if any- 
where. 
Very truly yours, 
Signed. H. C. Loner. 
Henry A. WALLACE, EsqQ., 
245 West 139th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


As the native white men of the master class were ineligible to 
hold office until the new Constitution and the 14th Amendment were 
ratified and their political disabilities were removed, even had they 
acted in an advisory capacity to the newly enfranchised Negroes, the 
Northern men being eliminated, only Negroes and white men of 
the ‘‘eracker’’ element could have held office and have been elected 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 

There were some native white men of the ‘‘cracker’’ element in 
the Constitutional Convention and also in the first legislature 
elected. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry A. WALLACE. 


245 West 139TH Sr., 
New York Ciry, 
January 16, 1921. 
CarTER G. Woopson, Ph.D., 
Editor, THE JouRNAL oF Necro History, 
1216 You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

In connection with my letter to you of the 11th instant, per- 
taining to the affidavit of Messrs. Miller and McKinlay relative to 
the statement made by Mr. Francis Cardoza to them concerning 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Stevens, as published in The Journal of 
Negro History for January, 1920, I respectfully invite your atten- 
tion to a copy of a letter from Dr. J. W. Burgess, formerly of 
Columbia University. You will find him listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America.”’ 
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Dr. Burgess is the author of two books covering the Civil War 
and the Reconstruction period, The Civil War and the Constitution 
and Reconstruction and the Constitution, and evidently made a 
thorough research in collecting the data for publication. 

I regard this as a very important matter and the truth or falsity 
of the statement should be established. It is only by publicity that 
the facts can be established. 

The names of Stevens and Sumner should be imperishable to the 
Negro race and any reflection on their attitude during the Recon- 
struction period should not go unchallenged. 

A copy of letter from John W. Burgess follows: 


BROOKLINE, Mass., 
January 14, 1921. 
Mr. Henry A. WALLACE: 

Your favor of January 12, forwarded to me here, interests 
me highly, and I thank you most sincerely for it. I am obliged 
to reply, however, that the affidavit of Messrs Miller and Mc- 
Kinlay astonished me very much. I cannot remember to have 
ever read anything of the kind anywhere and like you, I am 
very skeptical about it. I was in the world and a student at 
Amherst College in the year 1867, and was even then collecting 
the material for my history. I am pretty sure that I should 
have known of anything of this kind had it existed. I am going 
to try to run this assertion down, as I am here among the ac- 
quaintances and relatives of Sumner. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Signed. JoHNn W. BurGEss. 


I have written to Dr. Burgess to inform me as to the result 
of his investigation and will let you know what he reports. 
Yours very truly, 
Henry A, WALLACE. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Rachel. By ANGELINA W. GrimK&. Boston, Mass., The Cornhill 

Company, 1920. Pp. 96. Price, $1.25. 

Miss Grimké’s drama of Rachel is a beautiful and poetic crea- 
tion. She has produced this effect by a literary instinct which is 
fine and mainly cultivated. Its native vigor carries the reader past 
an occasional crudity, which it would seem to be hypocritical to 
notice. The sweep of passion in the drama is elemental. She has 
connected the story of a girl-woman with the most woeful of earthly 
tragedies, namely the crime of a great nation against one of its 
component parts. 

The feelings expressed in the drama, though elemental, are 
uttered in the terms of modernity. The structure of the drama is 
modern, and yet there is something in the figure and movement of 
Rachel herself which reminds the present writer of Antigone. We 
do not see Antigone before the hour when she has chosen to meet 
the doom that man’s law has decreed should she perform the task 
that human love and religious faith have enjoined upon her. 
Antigone goes to the death of her body declaring that in the 
Infinite there is a longer time for love than there is on earth. 

But we do see Rachel before the ultimate choice has come to 
her. She is a gay and happy girl. The drama proceeds to the hour 
when she too must choose between the issues of earthly love and 
those which reach into eternity. She learns from her mother, Mrs. 
Loving, that ten years before, they all lived in the South and her 
father and her half brother were lynched. Briefly summarized, 
this is Mrs. Loving’s story. As a young widow with a boy seven 
years old, she had married an educated man of color. She was 
a person of color herself. Mr. Loving owned and edited a paper in 
which he wrote on behalf of the people of color. A Negro innocent 
of all crime was murdered by a mob in that region. Mr. Loving 
denounced the murder and the murderers in his paper. He received 
an anonymous letter apparently written by an educated person, 
threatening him with death, if he did not retract what he had said. 
In the next issue of his paper he published an equally stern arraign- 
ment of the lynchers and their crime. 
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That night a dozen masked men broke into his house. Mr. 
Loving had a revolver. He defended his life and his home. Mrs. 
Loving tried to close her eyes. She could not. She saw all that 
happened in her bedroom. Four of the masked assailants fell. 
‘‘They did not move any more . . . after a little while.’’ Then she 
saw her husband dragged out of the room. Her older boy, George, 
tried to help his stepfather. He was dragged out also. She went 
to the bedside of her two younger children. They were asleep. 
Rachel was smiling. The mother knelt down and covered her ears. 
When at last she let herself listen, she heard only the tapping of the 
branch of a pine tree against the side of the house. She did not 
know at first that it was the tree. 

She fled with her two little children to the North. Those chil- 
dren had never before this day of revelation known how their 
father had died. The shadow of white cruelty to the body and souls 
of black folks had darkened somewhat over their lives in the North, 
but still they had been frolicsome and loving young creatures. 
Now they begin to realize the full significance of ‘‘race prejudice.’’ 

Rachel speaks to her mother: ‘‘Then, everywhere, everywhere 
throughout the South, there are hundreds of dark mothers who 
live in fear, terrible, suffocating fear, . . . whose joy in their babies 

. . is three parts pain. . . . The South is full of . . . thousands 
of little boys who one day may be, and some of whom will be 
lynched.’’ ‘‘And the babies, the dear, little, helpless babies .. . 
have that sooner or later to look to. They will laugh and play and 
sing and grow up, and perhaps be ambitious,—just for that.’’ 

‘*Yes, Rachel,’’ answers her mother. The girl is one of those 
rare, feminine cratures whose soul and body are framed for ma- 
ternity. In one swift rush of realization and of premonition, she 
comprehends all that the doom upon her race must eventually mean 
to her; she utters the cry of Africa’s heart in America. ‘‘It would 
be more merciful to strangle the little things at birth... . This 
white Christian nation has set its curse upon the most beautful, . . . 
the most holy thing on earth . . . motherhood.’’ 

Let us consider the historic background forth from which Miss 
Grimké has drawn her story. How do its incidents compare with 
known facts? In 1844, Massachusetts sent Judge Hoar to South 
Carolina to look after the interests of Massachusetts citizens of 
color there. The mob spirit showed itself so violently that this 
father of the future Senator was obliged to leave the South. More 
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careful investigation into hidden causes for lynching would doubt- 
less disclose more cases when educated men have been threatened 
or actually murdered. The rope with which to hang Wendell 
Phillips was actually carried into the hall where he was to speak. 
And the concerted plan had been to hang him on Boston Common. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has investigated and published statistics showing that from 
1889 to 1918 in the United States, 702 whites and 2522 blacks have 
been lynched, and that 11 of these victims were white women and 
50 were women and girls of color. 6 whites and 142 Negroes were 
lynched for ‘‘no crime.”’ 

A few instances may well be cited. After some race riots in 
1894 in which crimes had been committed on both sides, MacBride, 
‘a respectable Negro of Portal, Georgia, was beaten, kicked, and 
shot to death for trying to defend from a whipping at the hands of 
a crowd of white men, his wife who was confined with a baby three 
days old.’’ No offence on the part of the wife or the three days old 
baby is recorded, but the one of that helpless couple who could speak 
may have made about the riots remarks which disturbed the deli- 
cate sensibilities of these southerners who are so discriminating in 
their ‘‘chivalrous treatment’’ of women. 

In 1895 a Negro in Texas was killed by a mob because he was 
accused of riding over a little white girl and seriously injuring her. 
‘Later developments proved that the mob murdered the wrong 
negro.’’ In 1899 in Louisiana ‘‘an attempt had been made to 
assault a white woman.’’ Afterwards one Michael Curry saw a 
large Negro wandering in a field. For no reason whatever he 
decided that that man had been the assailant. Some white would-be 
murderers were quickly got together and shot the black man to 
death. Then it was discovered that he was an escaped lunatic, 
whose recent history did not square with the theory that he was 
the assailant. 

In Georgia there was in 1911 a Negro woman described as ‘‘a 
good reliable servant’’ in her normal condition, but who was sub- 
ject to attacks of violent mania. She killed a white woman in such 
an attack, as many years ago poor English Mary Lamb killed her 
own mother. The world knows with what chivalry her brother 
Charles shielded her through life. This Negro native of Georgia 
had once been adjudged to be a fit subject for an insane asylum; 
but the State institution was crowded and she was not then or now 
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taken into it. Georgia took care of her in an easier way. Its 
lynchers put her into an automobile and placed a rope around her 
neck, fastened it to a tree, and started the car from under her, 
and left her to die. No arrests followed. But why mention that 
fact in this case? There are very few instances of mob murder 
when white murderers have ever been arrested. 

In Oklahoma in 1914, two white men assaulted a seventeen- 
year-old girl of color. Her screams brought her brother to the 
rescue. There was a fight. He killed one of the men. The next 
day a mob came to the house in search of the brother. They could 
not find him so they killed the girl. In 1915 a sheriff in Georgia 
was murdered, and straightway five Negroes were killed. About 
a year later it was learned that all five were innocent. Sometimes 
‘‘race prejudice’ is given as the reason why certain Negroes were 
lynched. That probably means that in no such instance had the 
lynched Negro committed any offence, or at most none deserving 
the death penalty by any legal process. 

The next historical question, which Miss Grimké’s drama raises, 
was pertinently put to the present writer: ‘‘Was an educated, high- 
toned man like Loving ever lynched?’’ The answer as to prob- 
abilities is easily made. The American impulse towards mob- 
murder has always been strong whenever and wherever the rise of 
the Negro, either free or enslaved, has been considered vitally 
obnoxious to the community. In the slavery days, Northern mobs 
prepared often to kill William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
and other Abolitionists, but they were foiled every time except 
when, in 1836, the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, a white Northerner, was 
killed in Alton, Illinois, for denouncing, in his own paper, the 
burning to death of a Negro in Missouri. It was supposed, how- 
ever, that the men who shot Lovejoy were Missourians and not 
Tllinoisans. 

The southern temper as to the educated Negroes was certainly 
voiced to a large extent, when in the eighties, the librarian of a large 
library in a southern town made answer to a question asked by a 
northern visitor: ‘‘Oh, no, the colored people don’t come here to 
take out books. We don’t believe in social equality, you know.’’ 
And the Negro teacher in that town answered thus another North- 
erner’s question: ‘‘Why don’t you go there and ask for a book?’’ 
“‘T shouldn’t like to do that, if I am going on living here.’’ 

In 1898 there were some terrible race riots in North Carolina. 
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Two well educated Negroes owned and edited a small paper. Like 
the black Loving in Miss Grimké’s drama, like the white historical 
Lovejoy, sixty-two years before, they printed editorials on the 
side of the Negroes. They were threatened. They fled and escaped 
pursuit. It is safe to assume that, had they been caught, they 
would have been lynched. 

About a year ago, John R. Shillady, a white man, was engaged 
on a peaceful mission in Texas on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, whose agent he was. 
Prominent white citizens assaulted and beat him severely. It has 
always been the same story; white or black, educated or ignorant, 
in every part of this country the defenders of the Negroes have 
been liable to the decree or the abuse of the mob. 

Still fresh is the memory of that shameful day when a white 
mob fired the Omaha jail where a Negro, still unconvicted of crime, 
was confined. He helped several of the other prisoners to get in 
line to leave the prison in safety, and then went down the steps him- 
self to the mob which grabbed him and killed him. Meanwhile the 
ruffians had seized the Mayor of the town as he was on his way 
to try to enforce law and order. They hanged him, but somebody 
cut the rope before he was quite dead. There was strong evidence 
to show that the murdered Negro was innocent. 

We come next to the question: What sort of men are they who 
make up these murderous mobs? Wendell Phillips once said, as to the 
North, that he had faced many mobs between the seaboard and the 
Mississippi, and that he never saw one that did not show that it was 
inspired if not actually led by ‘‘respectability and what called itself 
education.’’ It is harder to know exactly what is the personnel of 
southern lynching parties. But a close study of known facts shows 
that ‘‘respectability and what calls itself education’’ has counte- 
nanced, approved, and participated in a large proportion of these 
orgies of horror. And the southern approval has developed in the 
South a most abhorrent type of white woman who holds up her 
babies to see a black man cut and burned to death. Miss Grimké’s 
historical accuracy is unimpeachable when she allows ‘‘church 
members’’ to lynch Loving and his stepson. 

George W. Cable said to the present writer in the winter of 
1888-89, ‘‘You are right, the southerners do not want the Negroes 
to be educated.’’ Miss Grimké, inferentially, dates her lynching 
somewhere in the decade of the nineties. The mass of black, brown, 
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and olive-tinted ignorance at that time in the South, was appalling. 
It is appalling now—largely through the governing white man’s 
fault. But still there were in the South at that time and before 
then many colored people who had obtained the rudiments of 
education and some who might be truthfully called well educated. 
Some of these became known to the whole country; but there might 
easily have been obscure ones like Loving scattered in many com- 
munities. 

Now ordinary critics are sure to cry out against my analysis 
of the historical situation and remind me of Booker Washington. 
They will say, ‘‘He was not lynched. He was accepted. Any 
Negro like him is safe, if he behaves himself.’’ I answer that I 
have no fancy for mob murder or torture of any human being, 
ignorant or wise, good or bad. There are, moreover, other answers 
to the riddle of that great constructive educator’s career. One is 
creditable to the white southerners. They are not all eager for 
Negro blood. There is yet another solution. Booker Washington 
surrendered many of the Negro’s rights to southern prejudices. 
The South liked that surrender. Northern philanthropists occa- 
sionally liked it well enough to give money for purposes which 
would tend to make the Negro useful in the ways the whites wanted 
him to be, and yet to insure him a little intellectual comfort in 
his life. 

To return to the direct consideration of Miss Grimké’s Rachel; 
we see the girl, from the hour that she learns what things are done, 
and may be done, in the South to the dusky sons and daughters 
of America, she lives under a cloud—a sense of doom. Yet the 
cloud breaks now and then. She loves so much, and especially she 
loves so many little children, that she cannot fail to be happy some- 
times. She also comes to love a man, and all the possibilities of 
marriage and motherhood open radiantly before her. But the 
shadow falls denser than ever upon her. She sees, even in the 
North, the grown men of her race, no matter how well educated, 
seldom able to get work befitting their ability. All this sort of 
thing would not happen in every northern town but every careful 
observer knows that such things do happen in many northern 
villages and cities. 

Little children flock around her, drawn by the magic of her 
incarnated motherliness. She sees them ill-treated by their white 
school mates. She has adopted a little boy, Jimmy, and she sees 
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him suffer. She sees a little girl, very black and ugly, but still a 
child, who has been frightened almost into idiocy by white children. 
Finally Rachel’s ears are so filled with the sound of real wailing 
that her brain reels with the thought of the crying children all over 
the land, and at last voices come to her from the infinite spaces. 
Voices of unborn babies, the little babies who were meant to be 
born unto her. . . . They were begging her never to bring them 
into earthly existence. Now, like Antigone, she makes her choice; 
to soothe a ghostly pain no matter what may be her earthly doom. 

Her lover leaves her. She cries after him once, as if to call 
him back. Then she ceases that cry, knowing that her fate is 
fixed, and her vow never to be a mother on earth is irrevocable. 
She begins to talk as to the pre-existent ghosts of her unborn chil- 
dren, and all the while the crying of her adopted child mingles 
fitfully with the wailing that seems to come to her from the caverns 
of the unknown regions. 

The drama would probably have to be remoulded for use in the 
regular theatre, yet it is the present writer’s opinion that to create 
the part of Rachel on the stage might well allure any actress who 
possesses the most delicate and passionate genius. 

Line Burrum CHacE WYMAN. 


Songs and Tales from the Dark Continent, recorded from the Sing- 
ing and Sayings of C. Kamba Simango, Ndau Tribe, Portuguese 
East Africa and Madikane Cele, Zulu Tribe, Natal, Zululand, 
South Africa. By Natatie Curtis Burin. New York, G. 
Schirmer, 1921. Pp. 170. 

This work as its title imports does not cover a wide field of in- 
vestigation and it was not done in Africa. The object of the author 
is to introduce Europeans and Americans to the soul of the African, © 
who has too long been regarded merely as an object for exploitation. 
Believing that in the folk-music of a people is imaged the real 
soul, the author has made in this field researches, the results of 
which have been herein set forth. The aim finally is to show that 
the human family is near of kin and that basic emotions of love, of 
sorrow, of rejoicing and of prayer, whether men be primitive or 
advanced, white, yellow, red or black, are the same a 
planted in us all. 

The book begins with a rather long introduction, discussing the 
geography, history, and institutions of Africa. Much space is here 
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given to spiritual beliefs as a stimulus to the development of music. 
Then follows a discussion of song-poems and of the early music 
to which they were set. The actual contents begin with a treatment 
of songs, tales, and proverbs of the Ndau tribe by C. Kamba 
Simango. The reader, if he has found the details of the contents 
mentioned above a little tiresome, will have his interest quickened 
again by the explanation of the Song of the Rain Ceremony, the 
Spirit-Song, the Love-Song, the Dance of Girls, Children’s Songs, 
Laboring-Songs, Mocking-Songs, and the like. There are also such 
folk-tales as the Hare and the Tortoise, the Baboon, How the 
Animals dug their Well, the Jackal and the Rooster, Death of the 
Hare, the Legend and Song of the Daughter and the Slave, and the 
Sky-Maiden. 

After this portion of the book comes the Songs and Tales of the 
Zulu Tribe, recorded from the singing and sayings of Madikane 
Cele, a Zulu of royal blood. This includes such as the Song of War, 
Song of Children, Dance Songs, Love Songs very much like those 
mentioned above. It treats also of such folk-tales as the Creation 
Story. The music to which these song poems have been set, doubt- 
less will interest most the student of music. Along with this appear 
keys to the pronunciation of the dialects and translations of some 
of the songs. 

The book is well printed and well illustrated with the art work 
of the Africans portraying in different ways another phase of 
African life. 


Educational Adaptations. By THomas JEssE JONES. Phelps- 

Stokes Fund, New York, 1919. Pp. 92. 

This work presents valuable history in its introduction, which 
consists largely of a sketch of the life of the founder of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, Caroline Phelps Stokes. It is interesting to note 
that she was a descendant of English Puritan ancestors, eminent for 
their ability and Christian character. They early manifested in- 
terest in the relief of the poor and in the enlightenment of the 
heathen in foreign parts. From them, therefore, came much of the 
assistance given to promote the Sunday School movement, Bible 
and tract societies, missionary organization, the colonization enter- 
prise, and the abolition of slavery. With this record before her 
it is not surprising, therefore, that Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes 
early united with the church with a desire ‘‘to live the years that 
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still remained with a fixed and determined purpose to do her duty 
to God, regardless of how disagreeable that duty might be.’’ 

Measuring up to this ideal Miss Stokes became interested in the 
Negro race. She visited the South to inspect the schools for the 
education of the Negro and impressed with their needs she there- 
after lavished upon them gifts which had a direct bearing upon the 
development of education among these people. Among these were 
donations to the Haines Industrial School, Hampton, and Tuskegee. 
Manifesting interest also in the local problems of the race, she under- 
took to secure better housing for the poor whites and blacks in 
New York City and established the Phelps-Stokes Fund for the im- 
provement of tenement house dwelling in New York City for the 
poor families of New York City and for educational purposes in 
the enlightenment of Negroes, both in Africa and the United States 
North American Indians and deserving white students. 

There follows then a brief account of how the provisions of this 
will have been carried out. Next one finds set forth a plan for edu- 
cational-co-operation and the scope of the work of the committee on 
education which finally brought out the two-volume report of 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, the Educational Director of the fund. 
This is followed by a brief statement on Negro education in the 
United States, which is a resumé of Dr. Jones’s report. The more 
interesting part of this volume is that which sets forth in detail 
the manner in which this fund is being used by co-operation with 
the educational and religious agencies in the South, by giving 
fellowships to students in Southern universities to stimulate re- 
search into Negro life and history, by assisting the work of the 
University Race Commission on Race Questions, and that of the 
Southern Publicity Committee. 


The Negro Faces America. By Herpert J. SELIGMANN, formerly 
Member of the Editorial Staffs of the New York Evening Post 
and the New Republic. New York and London, Harper and 
Brothers, 1920. Pp. iv., 319. Price, $1.75 net. 


“‘There is, in fact, no race problem in the United States.’’ 
A sociological study which within its first four pages makes this 
assertion must gain the reader’s attention and interest at the start. 
That there is no solution to the race problem is a statement heard 
so often in America that it has become almost proverbial; that the 
solution is simple if our citizens would approach the problem 
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fairly is an observation made less often ; but that there is no problem 
would seem to be either the flippant remark of one who dabbles in 
sociology or the profound utterance of a new seer. 

Mr. Seligmann, nevertheless, does not hesitate either to make 
this assertion or to attempt to demonstrate its truth. In ‘‘the 
conversational tone of the scientist,’ he cites the testimony of 
anthropologists, the opinions of students of racial and sociological 
questions, the conclusions reached by scientific surveys of rural and 
urban conditions, the observations of sworn eye-witnesses and the 
findings of grand juries in cases of inter-racial disturbance. The 
conclusion to be reached, to his mind, is that the so-called race 
problem is not a problem in itself, but a ‘‘blind spot’’ in the eye 
of the American public, a ‘‘color psychosis,’’ a ‘‘habit of thought’’ 
by which questions of race and racial differences are connected, 
‘*frequently deliberately,’’ with phases of American life with which 
they should have nothing to do,—in fact, with every phase of 
American life. This habit of thought, Mr. Seligmann says, is 
prevalent throughout the southern part of this country and is 
spreading through the North and West. In the cities, it makes the 
smallest and most natural examples of race tension ‘‘definitely 
subject to manipulation by political leaders and their allies in news- 
paper offices,’’ raises the rent to Negro applicants for houses, pro- 
tests against their living in certain localities, opposes the Negro 
in industry as he awakens to the strategic position which he oc- 
cupies and uses such opposition in the fostering of race riots. In 
the rural communities of some parts of the South, it has created 
an ‘‘American Congo’’ in which peonage is practiced openly. In 
the World War, it made the United States’ ‘‘essential struggle’’ 
internal rather than external, brought about the rebirth of the 
Ku-Klux Klan on this side of the waters, and worked against the 
success of the Nation’s arms abroad. In social questions it makes 
sex ‘‘the distorted glass by which the Negro is presented to view.”’ 
It ‘‘lays its fetters upon science’’ and stifles the truths of anthropol- 
ogy with a blanket of myth. The spread of the habit of thought 
is in many cases part of a deliberate propaganda, the chief agent 
of which is the American newspaper, and ‘‘the only course for 
white Americans to pursue is to cultivate thorough-going skepticism 
as to everything which American newspapers publish about the 
Negro.”’ 

Such are the conditions. Meanwhile, Mr. Seligmann continues, 
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a ‘‘new Negro’’ has been rising. His growth was not started by 
the War, as some think, but accelerated by it, for it was inevitable 
that he should come into being. He ranges, in type, from the radi- 
cal editors of The Messenger to the ‘‘new bourgeoisie’’ which has 
learned to fight back and die, if need be, for the sake of principle 
and justice. This is the type of Negro who, in spite of differences 
of opinion within the race itself, is gradually working his way to- 
ward leadership; and this is the Negro who now ‘‘faces America.’’ 
‘‘Newly emancipated from reliance upon any white savior, [he] 
stands ready to make his unique contribution to what may some 
time become American civilization.’’ 

What is to be his future? It is Mr. Seligmann’s opinion and 
conclusion that his future lies largely with the forces of labor, 
among whom ‘‘color and the habits of thought which come from 
emphasizing color distinctions must be subordinated to the need 
for joint consideration of common difficulties.’’ ‘‘It depends 
largely,’’ too, ‘‘upon the emancipation of the American people 
from their newspapers’’ and upon whether or not they will de- 
mand and obtain ‘‘systematic information on matters concerning 
colored people and their relation to white people’’; for a knowl- 
edge of the truth will set the nation free from the ‘‘color psychosis’’ 
under which it now labors. 

That such a book as this should have been written is in itself 
an indication, let us hope, of the coming of the new day in racial 
relations toward which Mr. Seligmann points the way. 

D. A. Lang, Jr. 


NOTES 


Houghton Mifflin & Company has published John Drinkwater’s 
Lincoln, the World Emancipator. This is not a biography of 
Lineoln but rather a type representing the ideals of the Ameri- 
can nation and at the same time the bonds which have attached the 
people of the United States to those of England. 


In the Magazine of History for November-December 1917, there 
appeared an important letter of Abraham Lincoln to the Mayor of 
New York bearing upon a proposed celebration of the Union vic- 
tories in the West during the Civil War. 


The article entitled ‘‘ Fifty Years of Negro Citizenship,’’ by Dr. 
C. G. Woodson which appeared in the last number of The Journal 
of Negro History, is now being used as supplementary reading by 
the Senior Class of the Law School of Howard University. This 
article has been reprinted. 


In the January number of The American Historical Review ap- 
peared a number of documents entitled: ‘‘General M. C. Meigs on the 
conduct of the Civil War.’’ In that same number is an interesting 
article entitled: ‘‘A Confederate Diplomat at the Court of Napoleon 
III,”’ by L. M. Sears. 


The Associated Publishers, a firm recently organized to pub- 
lish books bearing on the Negro will soon bring out Dr. C. G. 
Woodson’s work on The Negro Church. This is an intensive treat- 
ise of the development of religion among the American Negroes. 
The leading topics discussed are: The Attitude of the Early Mis- 
sionaries toward the Negro, the Dawn of the New Day, Pioneer 
Negro Preachers, The Independent Church Movement, The Growth 
of the Negro Church, The Situation in the South before the Civil 
War, Preachers of Versatile Genius in the North, The Civil War 
and the Church, Religious Education, The Call of Politics, The 
Statistics of the Negro Church and The Negro Church Socialized. 

This same firm in the near future will publish also Dr. Wood- 
son’s long delayed text book to be entitled The Negro in Our His- 
tory. Because of the many upheavals in the publishing world, it 
has ben impossible to bring out this work at an earlier date but 
this firm promises the publication of it by next fall. 
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